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Up to her chamber window 
A slight vine trellis goes, 
And up this Romeo's ladder 

Clambers a bold white rose. 


I Jounge in the flex shadows, 
1 see the lady lean, 

Unclasping her silken girdle, 
The curtain’s folds between 


She suntiles on her white-rose lover, 
She reaches out her hand, 

And helps him in at the window; 
I see it where I stand. 


To her scarlet lips she holds him, 
And kisses him many a time, 

Ah me! it was he that won her, 
Because he dared to climb. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
\ARLYON, who was getting irritated, 
() caught Ethel Vivian’s eye at this 
juncture, and suddenly realizing the 
ludicrous aspect of the situation, burst oul 
laughing; whereupon the old man at the 
gate indulged in a chuckle, which caused 
Ethel Vivian to join in the merriment. 

“Come, old gentleman,’’ said Carlyon 
coaxingly, ‘“‘you are perfectly right to obey 
orders, but Mr. Helsford had no idea that 
his niece was coming.”’ 

With these worus he slipped a half crown 
into tbe old man’s Land; but the bribe pro. 
duced no result whatever, except a mur 
mur of acknowledgment, 

“Are you not ging to letus pass now ?” 
inquired Carlyon, seeing that the man did 
not move. 

‘*Noa,”’ he said. 

“Why, you old rascal, 
money !’’ 

‘’Cause you gived it,”’ replied the man. 

Carlyon could not help laughing again, 
in spite of his vexation. 

“What is to be done?” 
Vivian. 

“Are you sure Mr. Helsford did not hand 
you a piece of paper with something writ- 
ten upon it, in case anybody called?” 
asked Etbel Vivian, addressing the man 
in desperation. 

The old fellow at first answered ‘No,” 
but, upon being pressed, he seemed to 
waver. Finally, after much 
and profound reflection, be consented to 
Ko and see. He accordingly retired, after 
carefully shutting and bolting the gate, 
and when he re-appeared, atter consider- 
able delay, he produced an envelope upon 
which was written, in a clear, precise, 
feminine band, the following audress— 
Mr. Helstord, Poste RKestante, Pont ces 
Paits, Calvados, Normandy 

“That is all right,’’ exclaimed Carlyon, 
forgetting, in his satisfaction, to blame the 
man for his stupidity. “And now,’ he 
added, after making a hasty memoranduu 
of the addreas, ‘what is to be done?” 

The old man, upou receiving the enve- 
lops back, had promptly closed the gate, 
leaving Carlyon and Ethel Vivian stand 
ing disconsolately in the road. 
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you my 


he said to Miss 


persuasion 


“IT must seek a lodging in the town, I sup- 
pose,’’ said the girl, endeavoring to look 


unconcerned. 


“Do you know any one?” Carl yon asked 

‘*No.”’ 

“Then Jook here, Miss Vivian; be guided 
by me,”’ he said eager I 5 A 
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olf, and will be able to put you in the way | frankness, he was not uearly so indignant 


of getting a respectable lodging.” 

The suggestion was 80 practical that the 
girl was easily prevailed upon to consent 
to it. They therefore walked on to the 
“Crown” inn, and, leaving bis companion 
there, Carlyon superintended the removal 
of her luggage from the station and pro 
cured a fly. Shortly afterwards they 
started off, and reached Bilstone Vicarage 
just as mannipvg, upon bis return home, 
was reading his friend's telegram. 

The surprise of the worthy Vicar and 
his wife at tbe arrival of Carlyon, accom. 
panied by a young lady and a quantity ot 
luggage, was naturally very great; but « 
few words of explanation sufficed to arouse 
their ready sympathy on behalf of Ethel 
Vivian, and, as Carlyon had anticipated, 
bis kind-hearted friends insisted upon the 
girl taking up ber abode under their hos- 
pitable roof until arrangements could be 
made for the future, After this, Carlyou 
feit he could not well refuse their pressing 
invitation to stay the night, though he bad 
fully intended to return to town by the 
evening train; and be thus had the satis- 
faction of witnessing how quickly aud 
completely his protegee succeeded in iu 
gratiating herself with her new friends, 

J * * * + 

Carlyon journeyed wack to town the next 
morning ina very unamiable mood, tle 
Was more than half ashamed of bis eaca- 


| pade of the previous day, aud the circuim- 
| stances of the mowent were conducive lo 


ill-humor,. He had risen abnorima!ly 
early, and, aftera hurried breakfast by 
candlelight, had driven, shivering, through 


| the keen frosty air to the station, where he 
| had been kept waiting for bis train, 


The 
compartment in which be was seated fell 
like an ice-house, and he had no foot 
warmer, no railway-rug, nothing to read, 
and his cigar would not draw) properly. 
The sense of personal discomfort render- 
ing him irritab 6 and dissatisfied with him- 
s6if and things in general, he realized for 
the first time that he had been guilty of 
wanton neglect of bis professional eugaye- 
ments by rushing away from town ata 
moment’s notice. He took himself severe 
ly to task for this, aad magnified his of- 
fence by morbidly imagining ali sorts of 
serious consequences which might possi- 
bly have resulted from bis Unaccountabie 
absence, 

The secret cause of bis irritation however 


was that bis friends the Manuinys evi 
dently chose to attribute the intorest he 
had manifested iu Ethel Vivien to senti 


ments which at present he indignantly re 
pudiated, Mrs. Manning had gut up ear! 5 
to see him off for the 6x press purpose, ap 
parently, of showing woinanly sytnipathy 
and iuterest in his supposed romantic at- 
tachment, She had talked 

E.bel, singing ber praises and commend: 
‘The parson 


iIncéssantly of 
ing per personal altractions, 
had, no doubt, been sternly forbidden to 
raliv his friend on this delicate sutyject, 
but he bad nevertheless been unable to re 
frain from sly remarks and allusions which 
made Carlyon wince. Cailyou had dis 
daived to reply to these insinuations, and 
bad endeavored to appear enlirely uncon 
cerned; but he was vexed and annoyed al 
having placed bimself in such an equivo 
cal posivion. 

It was only after be had arrived at his 
chambers, and discovered that nothing had 
occurred to cause him to regret his adven 
turous journey, he began 
He si ttled down to his work 
Man 


Ho even ta 


to recover this 
equanimity. 
and bis 

ngs gradually faded away 


mild resentment against tbe 


percept efaction at wl 


ev 6H an ner Dart Ug Ril 


as be had been «a few hours before at tho 
thought of litth Mrs. Manning’s mate! - 
making propensities, (hough he smiled at 
the thought of having lost his beart 

With this smile still upon his lips, Car 
lyon looked up from his work at the sound 
of the room being thrown open, and aud 
denly found himself face to 
Stephen Helsford, who rushed in 
seized him warmly by the hand, 

“At last!’ exclaimed Carlyon, 
repress 4 start of surprise, 

‘*My deer fellow,” cried 
unusual 


face with 


and 
unable to 


Helstord, 
inauner, “1 saw 
your advertisenient and hastened back.’ 

“] have been expecting you for weeks 
past,’’ taid Carlyon; “the advertisement 
has appeared several! titnes,’’ 

“T bave been ill—off my head, in taet, 
Helsford, dropping wearily into « 
“Tl only saw the advertisement yoru 
quite by chance, iow back number 
of the Times,’”’ 

Carlyou was rather 
ford’s appearance; he 
and baggard, 

“What has been the matter 7?’ 

“T went straight 


with 
heartiness of 


sail 
chalr. 
terday, 


Hele 
pale, 


Hlartled by 
looked thin, 


he askou. 
to Antweryp the day 
after | met you, and was laid up imine 
diately. 1 got there,” explained Helstord. 
“T sup come the illnees was upon roe before 
I started—a kind of iow fever, 
it was brought about by worry and anxi 
ety.’’ 

“You aré not looking particularly bright 
even now, rewuarked Carlyon 

“Oh, l'un all right now !”’ 
lightly. “Your advertisement had a mag) 
cal effect. But teil mie, 
‘whut 
can't wue 

Carlyon brietly explained, 


said Helatord 


’he added eagerly, 
isthe meaning of the mystery, | 
gs forthe lileof me?’ 

His tanner 
cordial, for it seemed 
duct 


rather conuletiptitle, 


Was nol particularly 
to him that Heist 
try hag been 
tlelstor 


and touched by his Uncie’s 6ecentri 


rd’ con in Meeing 
fhe coun 
Jappoared lo be greally surprised 
Kene 


rovity. Alter giving ullorauce to sundry 


6xXpressions Of amaszcment, he rose abrupt 
ly trow his chair, and went and stood fo 
A imoment sile ntly at the window with his 


back to Carlyou 

“T’ve half a uiind to go down at 
the old 
round 


i thank 


boy, hesaid prosentiy, turniny 


and Strolling back to his seat, ‘] 


don’t suppose he would se® me, but | 


ghoutd Ke to show at | atm pratelul 


si}y i ‘ ha Ure yi rE aigg lo 
Stretlonm id C 'y 
| oO n bit AtL Ww ta 
Ss] jase ) Aline I i t ‘ Mole 
ab » 
eter win tr ! ; mKiy 
eh with d hue 
Wi ! ray 7 
professional murse Wie Caino Lo al 
toi tris Sli u tea doelerininod 
youn Womal Khe declared that your 
incie ree re f nye of wir and seene, 
sud carmed him cli j bave no doubt she 
in guile r wait 
Heisford s@ored fairly ameszed by th 
news, anid ile 4rcely believe i Car 
on toid hin all be kouew about it, which 
Was mol tite 
“Do you Know where he bas gone? in 
quired Helstord, 
“| heard, but! do not remierniber,”’ an 
swered Cariyonu CSomeawhbere in b rance 
“bh rance? 
“Yen Normandy 
“Weli, it is no affa ‘ i f - 
Heleford, after a paune IL eeoems Ta 
sudder Ile has « nurse you say”? i 
‘ v 


No doubt | 
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“Nor I; 
would 


but then I never thought be 
down with three thousand 
pounds, especially after treating me as be 
did,” said Helsford pensively, “Il wonder 
who this young nurse is? You said she 
was young, didn’t you?” he added, 

“Not old, certainly, or even middle- 
aged | saw her for a moment atthe Stret- 
Station her dress 
nursing sisterhood, 
Judging from appearances, she is rather a 
superior kort of young woman.” 

Carlyon answered ratber absently. 
said # about Etbel 
and felt an unaccountable reluo- 
Hle though it odd that 
Helsford made no inquiry about ber, 

“Have you been to your chambers?’ be 
ask ov, 

“Yes, Il have just come from there,’’ 

“Did you wet your letters?” 

“T saw no letters,” 

“Ob, Lforgot! LT locked them up in a 
drawer for safety. But didn’t your land- 


come 


ton She seemed from 


to belong to some 


had not yet word 
Vivian, 


tance to do #0, 


| jady tell you 
“My landlady was out, What is up 
now ?’’ 


| 


“Tam sorry to inform you of the death 
of your aunt, Mrs, Vivian,’ 


“Poor old lady!’ exclaimed Helsford, 
looking genuinely concerned, “That in 
ale co T have bee away, DT suppose?” 


“You, and your cousin came up lo town 
yesterday vad 
OW hat, 
‘ ¥Y onm,’’ 
Carlyon proceeded to relate the circum. 
Iithe! and told 


Ethel?’ 


4tances of Vivian's arrival, 


how he had taken her down to Stretton to 
the Muauning- Helstord asked «a good 
many questions about his cousin, and the 


interost he evinced was absurdly Irritating 
to Carlyon, 

“My dear Carlyon, how can] thank you 
4ufliciontly you have done for me?”’ 
cried Helalord fervently. “I shall never 

my reputa- 
wan really awfully good of you 


forall 


that you have saved 
tion It 
k after my little cousin,’’ 

rather lucky that I 
the way when Mins 


sail Carlyon, @urbarrassed 


forpet 


“It was certainly 
ter tee dn 


Vivian called,’ 


by thew expressions of gratitude, 

She mannged lo procure uncle’s ad- 
jreas then? observed Helstord, rining 
froin bis chair 

Yos, after some difieullty with the old 
fon harye of Clive Lodge.” 

[hen she has probably communicated 
wi mit this time ?’’ 

N fiubst 

f yiuet po down and see her, IJ] dare 
‘ ie 4 | ty wirl by this tine, Bless 
Lie, 8be@ lust be ninGleen or twenty 1’ 

vi Vivian is certainly good-looking,’ 
Cariyor admitted 

I’ve vol w« heap of things to do,’’ ce. 
atigned Blelaford l4t ine ee today is 
Wednesday. | might run down to Stret- 
ton on Saturdey. IT want to renew ac- 
quaintance willi my cousin, Are you dis 


bite to accompany me, Carlyon?’ 
What mn Saturday? No,” answered 
C‘arivgon t imtiy 
We you can think It over, J stall se 
ye wiween this aod then. Good-bye for 
ho present! A thousand thanks, old fel 
ow 
With anothe wartn shakeof the hand, 
Helsford hurried away, and Cariyon re 
ned his work in rathera sullen mood, 
lle felt vexed with Helseford, without ex 
actly Knowing why, and liked him leas 
after thelr interview than he had previous 
y * as mi hin to reflieet that 
7 , { Helsford some ser 
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coincidence coeurred, Carlyon bappened 
to be din ng at the bouse of a Mr. Koild, an 
good practice, who was one 
opts, and during dessert bis 
f aking conversation, in 


heemt, by way 
vnired of him where he bad spent his 
(dbrietioas Vacal 


tinte Norfolk, to @ place called 


Hiletone ape wered Carlyon, 


Never beard of it," remarked bis host, 
jt im ya Siiiage. The nearest town 
is Stretton, ex: laimned Carlyon. 


Stretton? Ob, yea, | know Stretton! 
I bavea cient living there, Do you know 
the name col ile «ford? 

I do indeed ' exclaimed Carlyon, start. 


ied at the question, 


‘What do you know of him?” lnquired 
the lawyer curiously. 

eNothing particular,’ answered Car- 
lyon. “lent he an old gentloman, and an 
invalli? 

“That uw he Clive Lodge, I think, is 


the name of oves 
when | was down there,"’ 


I traveled down on Chriat 


l saw ? ii 


aad Cariyor 


nas ve with his nephew, «a rend of 
mine, whe w yolng to see bion.’’ 

oWas that Stephen Helsford 7" inquired 
Mr. i 

Ye we belong to the same club.” 
apt vucexelalmed Mr. Bold, with an 
enigtiatioa akeoof the head, 

mold Mr. tlelstord has just gone abroad 
for bane ‘ wid seene.”’ said Car 

you 

‘ iot bas he® He teas « dreadful 
malady, | ‘ «* remarked the law 
yer, sipping wees 

‘he liam 5 eawey in charge of a nurse, 
and Stephe te i, who was with ime 
this after i eoned rather afraid of the 
woman ol uy an Undue influence over 
hi wall Ca ivon 

thupeds Ching cle spepren observed the 
lawyer blawever 1 don't think my 
client would do aoything? foolish behind 
wiv tw have «wi in mv custody.” 

ftoid Stephen Heisford that bis) unele 
did not seeur the Kind Of person to be 
toruitiiod 8 Curly with «a laugh, 

“Ll think riniend Stephen tuayv make 
fiim rritricd Omey ItListrue that for the past 
few Ventre Lieve nol seen my client, but 
his letters #how an tiodieation that he is 
mili compute taking? care of hinwelf,"’ 
malt ‘he lawyer, siniling. “Will you beip 
yourself to claret, Carlyon, apd pies ot 


enen TF! bee achetered, 


Oneo! the oder guests here interposed 
a remark wid the conversation becnine 
Kener Carlyon however soon relapsed 
jnte silenee, forthe Gnex pected mention 


of the nance of Helstord reminded bin of 
Ethel Vivian, whoke violet eyes aud witeb- 
ing sole contincved to baunt him for the 


remainder of lhe evening. 


CHAPTER V. 
| SPACE CARLYON was the vietim 


of an weute attack of lowe at flist 

4 wig It took Dita three days how 
ever eral ls the meaning of the pre 
monitors mploms Which rendered hin 


soo restioss, irritable and Cinsatistied. His 


work secused suddenty to have grown 
Inkeome, bis pleastres palled, and be was 
pomsesmed by a ridiculous longing to re 
eolve a lott nh the Manuings. He 
continued terested in Stephen 
Helsford’s affairs, contrary to his inten 
thom, wand he es wentout ot his way t 


hunt uy +1 at the club Helsford 
wmibered ' proposml of gotoug down to 
Ntrett the Saturday, but Carlyon still 
refuses rt npany bim. He morghit 
lia’ ent [ Helsford had been 
urpornt, t hot, mune Carlyon felt 
UL Deere! \ rieved 

Wher yarrnved Carlyon was in 
a Wics ita! hood: he rang up his 
lanitimty, and f ttaulit with his break- 
fast for the firs vO tn that worthy per 
BOL RF expPOrlonce of bim., At chambers he 
vented tis hoteer Gpon bis unfortunate 
clerk bul this was before he had opened 


the etter pon hous table, one of whieh 
quickly soothed his ibtemper. It) ran 
thus 
“My hostace— What « elightful 
weathe eot year! It is really 
quite sprog like today. Can | persuade 
you ty come down to morrow and stay till 
Monitay? We shall be delighted to see 
you. ‘le Yours sincerely, 
“HLARKIRG MANNING, 
Pr. 8.—K. \ ~ charting; we all love 
her.’ 
an [he (eal Was ecraw led 
in wl " *h Landwriting 
Hr ‘ ‘ f ru s-eye 
” ‘ i atrout 
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telegram iaimediately, and sent off his 
clerk for the tobacco. It was at this junc- 
ture that bis condition dawned upon him. 
He asked bim, in a lucid moment, what 
was the reason of bis eagerness to go down 
to Stretton, and his heart gave the faiter- 
ing answer. 

Though rather startled at first by this 
discovery, Carlyon accepted the situation 
with tolerable calmness; he was mildly 
surprised at himself, but not seriously 
angry. It was a consolation, at all events, 
to bave diagnosed bia disorder, and he 
would now be on bis guard against rash 
impuines. To bave fallen in love was 
dangerous, but not necessarily fatal. The 
momentous question of marriage was still 
a remote contingency. 

Carlyon was in the best of spirite when 
he met Helaford at Liverpool Street Sta- 
tion in time for the mid-day train. Hels- 
ford was naturally surprised to see him. 

“Hallo! You said you wouldn't come!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Well, the fact is that Mra, Manning 
wrote and asked me, and | didn’t like to 
refuse,” said Carlyon. 

“Are you going to stay with them ?” 

“No; Laball putup at the ‘Crown’ and 
keep you compaby.”’ 

Carlyon fancied that Helsford did not 
look altogether pleased at his having 
Hlowever, Helstord 
was genial and light-hearted, and seemed 


changed bis mind, 


to have recovered his health and spirits 
He was one of thowe mou who bave the 
knack of dressing well and looking well- 
iressed. Carlyon felt suddenly conscious 
of appearing at a disadvantage by the side 
of bis triend, and this fact, which had 
never troubled him before, now caused 
him an envious pang 

In the course of a casual conversation 
Carlyon mentioned the coincidence of his 
knowing old Mr. Helsford’s solicitor. 

“What, old Bola?” queried Stephen 
Helsford. 

“Yo; be ia aclient of mine,” 

“Indeed!” said Helsford, with evident 
intereat. 

“He is a very good old 
marked Carlyon. 

“| daresay. A fussy old busyboudy, as 
most tamily solicitors are,” said Helsford 
rather #harply. ‘“Whatdid he <ay about 
my uncle?” 

“Nothing particular, He mentioned that 
he was a client.”’ 

“Dred you tell btm the old boy bad gone 
on the Continent?” asked Helsford., 

“*Yosu."’ 

“Didn't be think it # strange proceed- 
ing 7° inquired Holsford curiously, 

“Oh, no! As to your idea of this nurve’s 
getting the upper band of the old gentle- 


fellow,’’ re- 


” 


mani 

“Oh, you suggested that, did you?" in- 
terpowed Helaford, 

“Hesaid your uncle Was notatali likely 
to do anything rash behind bis solmeitor's 
back,’’ continued Carlyon; “and he tmen- 
tioned that he had your uncie’s will in bis 
posse bon”? 

‘Oh, bas be?’ sald Helsford, with « 
quick glance, “Well, I’m glad of tiat; 
not that it matters to ie,” he added, with 
alaugh. “Youtmay bet your lifothat I’m 
not down in it.”’ 

“Of course be told tne not! ing Whatever 
about the contents of the will,’’ said Car 
lyon stiftty 

“T suppose the will could be revoked by 
my uncle while it sUll remained im Bold’s 
bands?" asked Helstord, afler smoking in 
silence for # few miiuters 

‘Ccrtainty,’’ said Carlyon, 
‘Suppose, affer all, my uncle were to 
die intestate?” interrogated Helstord after 
BHOTNOT pause, 

“Whoatif he did? 
impatiently 


said Carlyou rather 


“Well, you are a lawyer; what would 
become Of the property in that event?” 

“It would go to the heir atlaw, or be 
divided amougast the nextof hiv, aecord 
ing to its nature,” 

“That would be an uneomrmonly good 
thing for me,’ said Helsford, with a laugh; 
“but, whatever he does, the old boy will 
take care that that sha'n’t iappen ” 

“IT wonder whether your cousin has 


heard from hin’ 


answered Carlyon, 


remarkest Carl yon. 
“We shall see’? said tleisford rather 
shortly. 

“IT suppose he is certain to provide a 
home for her ?"' said Carlyon, 
returned Helsford 


“You, I fancy so,’ 


thoughtfully; “it was an old promise, 


‘Is your cousin a favorite of his f’’ 
asked Carlyon, with a keen desire to draw 
out Helsford i the subject { KEthe 
Vivian : 

“No, not particularly valid Helsford 
“ t ‘ er { vr, 4 een | 

are Lat | ashe “ 1 a) “ 4 
egacy it y a * - K of 
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his money will go to some distant rela- 
tives, whom, I believe, the old boy bas 


never set eyes on, and perhaps will never | 


see,’’ 

Heisford changed the subject abruptly 
after saying this, and Carlyon could not 
determine whether be was intentionally 
reticent concerning his cousin. He cer- 
tainly never mentioned ber name of his 
own accord, and could not easily be in- 
duced to talk about her; but it was quite 
possible, thought Carlyon, that his silence 
was the natural result of their relation- 
abip. 

When they reached Stretton they were 


“Why did you bring the other?” 

“You mean Helsford ?”’ 

“Of course,” 

“] didn’t bring him; he came,” said Car- 
lyon rather shortly. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 


| he?’’ 


greeted by the good natured parson, who > 


looked a little disconcerted at seeing Hels- 
ford. 

“I did not know your friend was com- 
ing,” be remarked, aside. 

“He came of his own accord, wishing 


renew acquaintance with his cousin,’’ ex- | 


plained Carlyon. “Of course we don’t in- 


tend to quarter ourselves upon you at the | 


Vicarage,’ he hastened to add. “I know 
your accommodation is limited, and we 
shall stay at the “Crown.’”’ 

“It bad been arranged,’’ said the parson 
knowingly, “that you should drive back 
with Ethel in the pony-chaise.”’ 

“Oh, is Miss Vivian here?” inquired 
Carlyon, conscious of blushing. 
“She is outside in the trap. 

we manage?”’ 

Helsford strolled up at that moment, 
anda friendly discussion ensued, which 
resulted in an arrangement that he and 
Carlyon should, since they insisted, stay 
at the “Crown,’’ and that Mr. Manning 
should dine with them there that evening. 
Meanwhile they were all to go up tothe 
Vicarage to afternoon lea. 

When they emerged from tbe station, 
they found Ethel! Vivian seated in the 
pony-chaise outside, looking prettier than 
ever, Carlyon thought, owing to the bright 
color in her cheeks, which heightened 
considerably attheirapproach. The young 
lady greeted him ina frank and friendly 
manner, like an old acquaintance; but she 
was evidently much more impressed by 
the unexpected arrival of her cousin. 
She gave a little cry of pleased surprise at 
seeing him, and submitted blushingly but 
without shrinking to the embrace, hal!- 
paternal, balf-admiring, which Helsford 
bestowed upon her. 

The parson seemed anxious that Car 


Hiow shall 


/my account, Mrs. Manning. 


iyou should take the seat In the pony- | 


chaise beside Ethel, having apparently re- 
ceived orders to that effect; but Carlyon 
hung beck, partly from diffidence, and 
partly from sulkiness, caused by the girl's 
evident pleasure at meeting her cousin. 
The result was that Helsford, without 
much pressing, consented to occupy the 
coveted position, and drove off in high 
good bumor, 

“Well, it wasn’t my fault,” remarked 
the parson, as he and Carlyon followed 
leisurely on foot. “You must explain to 
Harriet.” 

“Of course, #8 Helsford is # stranger I 
was bound to give up the seat to him,” 
said Carlyon, rather crestfallen. 

“Atall events we can smoke low, and 
that is a counfert,”’ said the parsou, with a 
sigh of relief. “I’m: dying for « pipe! 
Not that Ethel would have objected. | 
say, old fellow, she ischarming. ’Pon my 
word, | don’t know when I’ve inet such a 
nice girl. There’s no nonsense or affecta 
tion about ber.’”’ 

“Has she heard from her uncle?’ in- 
quired Carlyon. 

“No; it takes a day or two, | suppose, to 
gel an answer toa letterto Normandy,” 
answered the parson, pufilng at bis pipe 
“Anyhow we are not anxious for Fihei to 
Harriet bas taken quite a fancy to 
ber on ber own account as well a8 on 
yours, old fellow,”’ 

Carlyon did not respond to this remark, 
but hastened to talk about the state of the 
country. His feartbat Helstord was his 
rival bad revived, and the proceediugs at 
the Vicarage did net tend to reassure him. 
Helsford had evidently made good use of 
hie opportunities during the drive from 
the station, for be and his cousin were on 
a pleasantly familiar footing, and the girl 
seemed pleased and flattered by Heistord’s 
attentions. Litthe Mrs. Manning was 
manifestly concerned at the state of affairs; 
she looked appealingly at Carlyon more 
than once during the atternoon, as though 
to warn him that he must notallow his 
friend to monopolize the young lady. But 
Carlyon was silent and depressed, while 
Heisford was in a particularly happy 
mood, bright, lively, and amusing. 

When the men were preparing to start 


leave, 


for the town, the parson’s wife contrived 
to draw Carlyon aside. 
W hat is the inatter?’’ she inquire 


Nothing,’’ said Carlyon 


“] should not bring him the next time,’” 
remarked Mrs. Manning meaningly. 

“You have invited him here to-morrow,” 
retorted Cariyon. ‘Besides, what does it 
matter ?”’ 

“My dear Eustace, it is nothing,’’ said 
little Mrs. Manniog soothingly. “It is 
only a cousinly flirtation. Why are you 
so foolish? You have only to .be your- 
self,’’ 

‘Don’t imagine I want to enter the lists 
against Helsford,’’ said Carlyon, with a 
forced air of indiference. 

“The prize is worth striving for, She is 
as good as she is charming.”’ 

“] dare say,” said Cariyon, endeavoring 
to look unconcerned, but reddening un- 
cowfortably. ‘Do not distress yourself on 
I’m not in 
the running.” 

“You haven’t ‘scratched’ already !”’ said 
Mrs. Manning, playfully pursuing the 
simile. 

“] never entered,’’ said Carlyon, with 
suspicious 6agerness 

Mrs. Manning shook ber tiuger at him 
and lsughed musically. 

“Never mind; there is no harin done, 
At whattime will you come over to-mor- 
row ?’’ 

“We sball waik overin time for early 
dinner.”’ 

‘Nonsense ! 
ing service.”’ 

“Helsford won’t get up.”’ 

“Then let him bave his sleep out and 
come alone,’’ 

Carlyon laughingly acquiesced. His ill- 
bumor was not proof against Mrs. Man- 
ning’s pleasant banter. Moroover, he felt 
flattered and inspirited by the fact that the 
parson’s wife evidently did pot regard the 
rivalry of his fricnd as an insurmountable 
obstacle, Constantly his spirits luiproved 
wonderfully during the walk back to Stret- 
ton, and he contrived to spend a very 
jovial evening with the parson and Hels- 
ford at the “Crown” inn. 


You must come to morn- 





CHAPTER VI. 

\ARLYON slarted off early the next | 
() morning for Bilstone, as arranged 

with Mrs. Manning. Hie had an- 
nounced his intention in an off hand mwan- 
ner to Helstord as they were retiring to 
rest on the previous night. Helsford bad 
decided to ris¢ at so 6arly an bour, saying 
he preferred to walk over alone later on. 
Caclyon arrived at the Vicarage in a con- 
tended frame of mind, which rendered the 
task of making himself agreeabie quite 
easy. ‘To add to his satisfaction, Ethel 
Vivian received him with a pretty air of 
demureness which would bear a flattering 
construction, Probably Mrs, Mauning had 
deemed it advisabie to smooth the way for 
him by binting at his admirtion, and bad 
aliribuied the pink flush upon Ethel 
Vivian’s cheeks to tender emotion, and 
was enchan 6d. 

The parson cameiln presently frou his 
Sine!l conservatory, and greeted his friend 
with @ transparent appearance of astonish- 
ment 

‘Hallo, he cried “Who 
would bave thought of sesing you +o 
early?’ 

“lve come in order to go to church,” 
said Carlyon gravely. 

“Delighted to hear it, my boy! I ap- 
preciaie the compliment. I perceive that 
my eloquence in the pulpit is gaining me 
reuown,”’ 


ha 


Kustave ! 


“Have you told Eustace that you have 
had aletier from Ethiel’s uncle?” interposed 
Mrs. Manning burriedly, observing Car 
lyon’s embarrassment. 

“] received a letter by this morning's 
post,’’ said the parson, looking slyly at his 
frieud “il am sorry to say thai Etbel is 
to leave us at once.” 

“Really !” exclaimed Carlyon, with in- 
voluntary concern. 

“Peter! How can you be so stupid!” 
cried Mrs. Manning angrily. “Show 
Eustace the letter.”’ 

The parson, chuckling at his tactless 
huweor, handed tbe letter to Carlyon, who 
was glad to bide Lis confusion by turning 
aside as he read it. It was writien by the 
nursé, Ann Newton, at Mr. Helsford’s 
dictation, and the purport cf it was to pro- 
pose that Ethel Vivian should be allowed 
to remain at the Vicarage for a short um6 


until her uncle’s heaith improved, when 


he would eitber take her to live witb him 
or make somé permanent arrangement 
The letter was not particularly courteous 
especially the unt offe f payment for 


odging, 0! 


the young iady’s board anu 





account of which a substantial cheque was 
enclosed, the parson’s acquiescence being 
evidently taken for granted. 

“Well ?’’ ejaculated Carlyon eagerly, as 
be returned the letter. 

“Ot course Ethel remains,” said Mrs, 
Manning, with decision. 

“Yes, we may consider that is settled,” 
added the parson heartily. 

“You know the condition, dear Mrs. 
Manning?” said Ethel, looking up. 

“Peter’s scruples are absurd,”’ returned 
Mrs. Manning. ‘You know, mv dear, 
that you are welcome to stay bere as our 
guest as long as you please; but since your 
uncle offers to pay for you I see no reasons 
why we should refuse to take the money. 
He can afford it.” 

“Certainly,” said Carlyon. 

“Besides,” continued litthe Mrs, Man- 
ning, looking at her husband, “everybody 
knows that we are not millionaires,”’ 

“We are painfully conscious of the fact 
ourselves, my love,’ said the parson, with 
his jovial laugh; ‘gtill we can afford to en- 
tertain a guest occasionally. However, 
have yourown way. My dear, | can now 
afford to buy Wrottesley’s cob.”’ 

With this comforting reflection the par 
son placidly pocketed ‘the cheque, and 
started off to his Sunday school, Mrs. 
Manning followed him out of the room, 
and Carlyon then discovered, with a start, 
that be and Ethel were left alone, He was 
immediately incapacitated by an unac- 
countable attack of nervousness, 

“Where is my cousin?’ inquired Miss 
Vivian, after an awkward pause, 


“At the ‘Crown,’’’ he inquired. “He 
was not up when I left.’”’ 
“How shockingly lazy!” exclaimed 


Ethel, laughing. 

“Are you disappointed that I came 
alone?” asked Carlyon, clumsily enough. 

Ethel Vivian raised her clear eyes to his 
face with rather a puzzled 6x pression. 

“Disappointed !’’ sheexclaimed. ‘Well, 
J cannot say that I arn; but I shall be very 
giad to see Stephen when he comes.’’ 

“| did not understand from what you 
said to me the other day that you and your 
cousin were——”’ 

“Were what?” inquired Ethel, as he 
checked himself abruptly. 

“Well, | thought you had seen very 
little of him,’ said Carlycn desperately; 
“but you appear to know each other very 
well.” 

“He is, next to my uncie, my pearest 
relative,” said Ethel, blushing slightly. 
“He is very kind, and I think him very 
vandsome and agreeable—don’t you ?”” 

“Yos, certainly,’’ said Carlyon, biting 
his lip. 

“You area great friend of his, are you 
not?” inquired the girl innocently. 

“Not w great friend. ‘'n fact, until re 
cently we were berely acquainted,’’ said 
Carlyon quite savagely. 

Ethel Vivian did not appear to resént his 
tone, a8 Carlyon bad teared she wight; 
she merely expressed wild surprise and 
seomed quite unmoved. Whether this was 
a good or a bad sign Carlyon could not 
delerming; he was mentally asking bim- 
sell the question when Mrs, Manning re- 
appeared, 

Carlyon accompavied the ladies to 
church, but be did not pay much attention 
lo ihe services; be was chiefly occupied 
With endeavoring to solve the problem of 
the precise nature of Ethel Vivian's regard 
for her cousin, 

Atterchurch Helsford arrived, looking, 
#3 his cousin said of him, very handsome 
and agieeabie. 
Trondly championship of Mrs Manning, 
‘id not suffer himself to be eclipsed as 
complotely as he had been the previous 
(ay, butit was evident that Helsford was 
(he wore favored sujior, Eveu Mrs, Man- 
hing could not help noting the ominous 


| distrust bim. 
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“Yes; he is handsome, | admit, but there 
is something in his face which makes me 
I must find out all about 


him, as you will tell me nothing.” 





Carlyon, stimulated by the | 


leci, and she look an opportunity ip the | 


Course of the afternoon of questioning Car- 
lyou rather closely about his friend. Car- 
'You Was staunch enough to conceal what 
hv knew to Helsford’s disadvantage, and 
‘oulented himself with professing ignor- 
‘ice of his rival’s antecedents and pur- 
PUiTR, 

You sheuld be frank with me, Eustace,”’ 
Mrs. Manving at longth said reproachtully. 

‘I really know hardly anything about 
him,’’ returned Carlyon. 

“l au sure he is not honest,” said Mrs. 
Manning, with conviction. 

“Not honest!” exclaimed Carlyon. 

“I mean as regards Ethel. I have 
Walched him. His studied attentions are 
HOt prompted by bis heart.’’ 

“They ay pear to succeed in their object, 
at all events, 


Said Carlyon rather bitterly 


nel is youny aud inex perienced, she 


BOC Dat. he 


Many ing 


A bad face, 1? 
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“What do you expect to find out ?” in- 
quired Carlyon curiously. “I can answer 
for it that he is not a rogue, else he would 
not have been elected to the club.” 

“He may not be a pick pocket,” answered 
Mrs. Manning, laughing; “but you wen 
aré so extremely lenient in your judg- 
ments upon one another that your opinions 
are not trustworthy !”” 

Though it was evident that Mrs. Man- 
ning had conceived a strong prejudice 
against Helsford, she did not betray her 
sentiments in her manner towards bim. 

Helsford was loud in his praises of Mra. 
Manning when he and Carlyon journeyed 
back to town by the evening train. He 
was also pleased to declare that the parson 
was an excellent fellow, and commended 
the arrangement his uncle haa made that 
bis cousin should, for the present, reside 
with the Mannings. His satisfaction on 
this score gave Carlyon a fresh pang, for it 
suggested that Helsford was glad that 
Ethel was located where he would have 
opportunities of seeing ber. Helsford was 
less reticent about his cousin than he had 
previously been, for when Carlyon spoke 
of her he said— 

‘She is a dear little girl. 
a romance,”’ 

‘What is?” 

“Our meeting after all these years, 
When she was in short frocks I used to 
swear | would marry her one of these 
days.”’ 

“Are you going to carry out the idea?’ 
inquired Carlyon nervously, with a throb- 
bing pulse, 

‘I might do worse,”’ returned Helsford 
pensively. 

“| did not know you were a marrying 
man,’ said Carlyon almost rudely. 

‘“] shall marry and settle down one of 
these days. After you with that light!” 

‘“‘Yeur cousin has no money, I believe,” 
said Carlyon rather disingenuously. 

“Not a sou,” said Helsford, puffing at 
bis cigar. ‘“Thatis where the sboe pinches, 
One must live.” 

“Is that the only obstacle?” inquired 
Carlyon, with assumed carelessness. 

Helsford laughed, but made no answer; 
be ovidently felt nv doubt of gaining h‘s 
cousin’s affections, It struck Carlyon as 
particularly ominous that his friend 
seeined totally to ignore the possibility of 
arival. Carlyou overlooked the fact that 
there had been nothing in bis own de- 
meanor towards the young lady to give 
rise to suspicions of his sentiments; he 
possessed in an eminent degree the char- 
acteristic of appearing outwardly always 
calm and unmoved, 

When Helsford alighted at bis own door 
from the hbansoim cab which he and Car 
lyon had shared from the railway-station 
he looked back and said— 

“By the-bye, whatis my uncle's address? 
Pont des Puits, Calvados, Normandy, isn’t 
it ?”” 

“Yes; Kue dela Monarchie, 
forget the number.”’ 

‘| think I shall run over there,’’ said 
Hoglstord, loitering on the pavement. 

“Why?” 

“Well, I can’t help believing that the 
old chap must be softened a@ bit towards me. 
His sending that money was an 6xtraordi 
nary piece of generosity. I think itis the 


It is quite like 


I fancy. I 





must know, I described to ove or two peo- 
ple the sort of dress you said the woman 
wore, and somebody suggested from the 
description that she probably came from 
this Institution.” 

“Well, what about her?” said Carlyon, 
rather resenting Helsford’s manner. 


“Oh, she appears to be all right,” replied | 


Helsford carelessly. “The Lady Superior 
—or whatever she calls herself—gave her 
an excellent character—said she was most 


trustworthy, clever, and the rest of it | 


Nevertheless 1 shall go and judge for 
myself,’’ 

“How did you account for your curt 
osity to the peopie at the Institution?” 
asked Carlyon. 

“I gave my name, and did not disguise 
what I bad on my wind,” said Helsford 
in bis off-hand way. “The old lady was 
inclined to be indiguant at my questions 
at first, but she told me what I wanted to 
know. 1| think admiration at my anxiety 
for my uncle’s wellare overcaiue her re- 
sentinent,”’ he added, with a laugh. 

“When will you be back?” inquired 
Carlyon, aw Helsford moved towards the 
door. 

“Oh, | don’t know! There is no hurry 
—and yet! don’t suppose I shall want to 
atay over there. Perhaps I shall return 
via Paris, and, if so, | may linger a few 
days. Are you thinking of going to Nor- 
folk again next Saturday ?”’ 

“I! No—why should 1?’ said Carlyon, 
embarrassed by the abruptness of the 
question. 

“I thought you might,” said Helsford, 
evidently remarking with surprise his 
companion’s confusion, “and was going to 
ask you to tell my cousin where | had 
gone. However, I have no doubt that | 
shall be back before the end of the week,”’ 
he added, looking keenly at Carlyon, 

With these words Helsford took his de- 
parture, leaving Carlyon possessed by an 
uncomfortable feeling of increasing anti- 
pathy avd distrust. He was beginning to 
suspect that, beyond being a man of loose 
principles, Helsford was also 
and unscrupulous. 


heartlosn 


[TO BE OONTINUKD. ] 
- Aa ae 
TRUTH SURANGER THAN Fiorion.—* You 
are fond of novel-reading ?’’ said a Parisian 
novelist the cther day, as he saw the onueh 
man he had engaged stow away a formid. 
abie volume of romances Leneath the seat, 
“Yous, sir, I bave read a greatmany novels; 
and | ami disgusted to observe the uniform 





| from 


ignorance of their authors as to the com. | 


monest affairs of everyday life. 


For in- | 


stance, bere is one story in which I read, | 


‘The Prince appeared agitated on hearing | 


these words, and,. bailing « carriage, flung 
himeelf into it, cast his purse to the driver, 
and cried, ‘Drive me tothe Faubourg St 
Honore!"’’ Then @ few lines farther on | 


| see this: ‘Valentine resolved once for all to 


solve the wystery, and, hurrying to the 
stand, Sprang into the first vehicle that 
presented itself, and, tinging her pocket 
book to the coachtnan, said, ‘*kKollow you 
carriage!"’’ Now, sir, | have been driving 


| @ back in Paris for forty years, and I've 


| driven thousands of people 


duty of any man to endeavor to become | 


reconciled to a rich uncle,’ 

“T hope you will succeed,’’ said Carlyon, 
who nevertheless was rather disgusted at 
the other’s flippant tone, 

‘Besides, | should like to see what sort 
of a person this nurse is I always dis 
trust the influence of nurses, pridsts, and 
doctors over an invalid, Well, good night, 
old chap!” he added, rousing himself, “ey 
dare say I shall run down to Stretton 
again when | return, My cousin will be 
glad to hear the result of my visit.” 

* * a * * 

Helstord apparently decided to carry out 
‘without delay hia project of endeavoring 
to ke peace with his uncle, for the very 
next evening be called upon Carlyon to 
tell him that be was going to start for Pont 
des Puits on the to morrow 

“] called at the Nursing Institute this 
morning,” be said, ‘and made inquiries 
about (he nurse,”’ 

“About your uncie’s nurse ?"’ 

‘Yes. Sbe comes from a well-known 
Institution or Home for trained nurses,’’ 
said Helsford. 

“How did you find out where she came 


from ? inquired Carivon nocently 
eo! igt 
How find « t? 16 peu lex liels 


“What a fellow you 
if you 


ford quite sharply 


: i ’ 
are for asking questions, Uarlyon 


-all sorte of peo 
ple, under ail imaginable condiilons, elop 
ing lovers, jealous wives, lovanting cash 
iers, and #9 on; and wever in the course of 
my long 
thrown me bisor her purré or pocket book 


professicnal career has «# fare 


No, sir, thoy bave just given me thirty 
five sous; sometinies It was the round two 
frances, but very rarely.” 
em A 
“Toots "1 
fine for a man or maid,’’ writes Oliver 
Wondel! Holmes; ‘there never Wasa chair 


DOVOr BAW & Karinent low 


too good for a cobbler Of # Cooper ora 
king to sit In-—never «4 bouse too hne 
svelter the human head, Those elements 
about us 
moon-are not too good for the 
raco. EKlegance fite man; but 
valué these tools a@ little more than they 
are worlb, and someoetiinos mortgage @ 
house for the mahogany we bring into it. 
I would rather eat my dinuer of? the head 
of a barrel, or dress afier the fashion of 
Jolin the Baptist in the wilderness, or «it 
on @ block all my life, than consume ail 
on myself betore 1 get a bowe, and lake 
80 much pains with the oulsidé when the 
inside was as hollow 44 an omiply uut. 
Beauty is a great thing; f 
garment, bouse and furniture are lawdry 


the glorious sun, the imperial 
huioan 
wéeide pol 


but beauly © 


orbaments compared with domestic love 
All the elegance in the world will not 
¢ 


make a bome; and | would give more for 


a teaspoonful of real heart-iove than for 


whole ship-loads of turniture aud ail the 
KOT ZSOUSNGSS @! the u sLOrers 
worid can gather 
a ee mel 
I~ Brazil « couple uiay be warrit y 


drinking brandy together 


Bric-a-Brac. 


” 


(iho —'“irog,’’ the sea term for rum- 
and-water, it may not be generally known, 
derived its name from Admiral Edward 
Vernon, who wore grogram breeches, and 
hence was called “Old Grog.” About the 
Year 1740 be ordered bis sailors to dilute 
their rum with water. 

THK SrnKinge.— People born during spring 
have in general stronger conmitutions 
than thowe born during the other three 
seasons. Births and deaths happen more 
frequently during night than day time, 
and it may also be added that it ia only a 
quarter of the male population who attain 
the ; rescribed age for carrying arina, 

A Dow Tatton. —A dogs’ tailor flourishes 
in Paria, The tailor is «a woman, and in 
her reception-rooms Prince Bow-wow has 
rugs, water-bowls, and biscuit jars to re- 
fresh him during the trying on process, 
Here are the datntiest water color pattern- 
books to choose from, and anything from 
sealskin to chawols is provided, 

Tue Pakasitic Fia,—The parasitic fig 
indigenous tothe tropics is an extraordi- 
nary plant, Its seeds are distributed by 
birds, and should one drop and lodge in a 
tree it will germinate there and send a 
long root to the ground, whence it can 
draw nourishment It then rapidly spreads 
in growth over the unfortunate tree, which 
BOON Clem, 

W IFE-REATERS —-Wife beaters are treated 
in sensible style in Germany, They are 
not imprisoned, as in this country, but are 
arrested every Saturday after they have 
finished their week's work, and kept in 
prison until the following Monday. This 
in done regularly every week until the 
sentence has expired. Theobject of course 
is that the delinquent shall be able to earn 
money during the woek to support his 
family. 

Look TO YouR ‘THIMuLE.—A case of 
blood poisoning at One of the Berlin hor- 
pitals was discovered to be the result of 
wearing acommon meétal thimble, with 
sinall spots of verdigris on the inside, and 
a scratched finger. The London Lancet, 
in commenting on the case, says: “Steel 
thimbles are much safer and co#t very jit. 
then. Aweother variety ta wommon uno ta 
enameled within and is, if possible, freer 
objection.” The caution is added 
that sewing women should never negloct 
cuts or seratehes on the band as long as 
dyes are used in the inanufacture of cloth, 

PROVERBS OF SAVAGKS. ~The proverba 
of savages are shrewd and pithy. The 
Basutos way, The thief catches himeself:’’ 
the Yorubas, “He who injures another 
injures himself,’ Wolofs, «Before healing 
others, heal yourself.” In Accra they aay, 
“Nobody is twice # fool)” among the Oj, 
“The moon does not grow tullino# day,” 
“The poor nan bas ne trienda’’ A Pashto 
foather does not stick 
Others are 


prover says, ‘A 


without gum’ “A crab doen 


not bring forth «a bird;’’ “A razor cannet 


shave iteelf:'’ Croas the river before you 


abuse the crocodile "Truth iss spoken 
only by astrong tian or wi ol; “DPerseve- 
rance always trigenphes: Poe thread fol. 
lows the needle.’ 

Hippies — Those curious riddies, which 
all bave one “answer and are tamiliar to 
the poople Of various parts Of France, are 
“Kevuge doa Traditions 


“What yous from 


ju Len in the 


Populairens,’ Paris to 


l.yon without moving or taking a MLoOp? 


What goes to Paris without ones pausing? 


Jams very long. If | rose up straight, I 


eould touch the «ky; if J bad arms and 
logs, J could catch the thief, if 1 had eyos 
and micut Joouidtelleverything. White, 
very White it encircles the eerth, It I 
wore noterooked, loould not oxist The 
queen's Carpet, always spread, never 
folded. What looks very long in the sun 


W hat arrives 
first at the market and first reachon home? 
Answer, The Road.”’ 


ehineg apd bas no shadow ? 


Borany.—The © Japanese and 
Siariome are poeculiasly Milful at botanical 
One of their 
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fun La. wonderful achieve 


nents ts KnOWD as lle “Changeable rose 
This bloom is white in the shade anc red 
\iter nightorin «a dark 


room this curiosity oi 


ju the sunlight 


Lo rose tamily ina 


pure Wary White blossom When trans 
ferred to the open air lhe transloruiation 
lumedialely #leps i the Lime of the on- 
tire chauge of the vi rot white lo the 
most sanguine ol Te Luo lepond 
ing or ley ree an Wartutlth 
First the pet ’ Washo 

“a 5 
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or 
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LOVED AND LOST. 


nH) ‘> THOR OF “PRNKIVEL,” “OLIVE 
a” oe, Bre 
CHATTER HM VIE—(CoNnTINURD), 


rN HARWOODS face grew 
\ ri {his thin lips twitched, He 
‘ ( be ulterly iIneapable of 
I fr «a moment and his hands 
nelenched as they pressed 


1, -. onmestic aflaires alone, if you 
They are no business 

Mf wife jefl me, with herchild, 

- butlo business,’ he 


broke off arshily “You and your son 


wait iain You come to me as 
you we any tuoan Who has it, to bor 
raw this ney You know how mwuch 
y owe eo alrenady ?’ 
ference shrugged bis shoulders and 

tb bent tive arniy 

hn av'tseay lado, to the penny; it 
mou siarge sum, Stephen, FT come to 
you te « well, you offered to lend me 
apernne ‘ we I don't want the world 
to k thal fam up #« tree, You're an 
old t sud one of us, aud will keep 
1! ‘ 

1 on | an an old friend,’ said Stephen, 


‘and your secrot in safe with me.” 
Ile bal fallen back aud was nursing his 
hin again, and his eyes wore a cold, cal- 
i CAL TOs ith. 
Live ba mets Koktow Lbimd ats biawee bere 
y ol me, and the amount?’ be 
ae kel aller mn pae. 


Kernerd? Oh, well, po!’ re 


or te r ference promptly. “No, no; 
whiy he know, poor boy? What 
Lties cle would te the use of imking bis 

feroaeeoratte? lt began before he was old 
eae to kKoow or understand,”’ 


\ud you have kept bina in ignorance?” 


teil eprtie musingiy, his thick brows 

‘iacding his eyes. ‘*Does he 
ki ‘ © oOntell is cut off-—that this 
tu owed on what he considers 
hin bg There was a covert 


Hye one in which the question 
st roacde Sir Terence wince, 

saci witb «a wroun, “he doesn’t 
krow \ should | tell bios? There's 
there vin done, is there, Harwood 7 
I i y if ' 


té Il can save Iehall 


ur the estate before I die.” 
arwood looked at the baronet 
‘ Xe liens 
aid perhaps you are right. 
te ignorant, and flings the 


itler, in the fine, grand old 


oO Worse than -thau 
mt tive like his COD PARTON, 


‘4 ‘ bee o? Hesides, he may 


1 tis youl Kind take pood fortune. 
tuarked Stephen tlarwood 
, 


{ 


s Ince fushed, and his blue 


bado't # penny,’ be said, his 
‘leniby as be spoke bis dead wife's 


tiurwood's eyes gleamed, and 
sred Nercely. 

* forlune—title—hunting was on 
er t ‘he threw over plain Stephen 
vir Terence Yorke, the baro- 
‘ ere Wee good reason.’’ 

wa She loved me, and 





hia ie’ broke in Harwood, the 

Kon bisforehead. “Knough! 

' s¢ you had come to borrow 
it me 

pardon bald Sir Ter- 

in't come to insult you 


rrow ney, bDul——— 


bon'| be in a burry,’’ he said, in « ary 
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voice. “You were a fool to rake up old 
grudges, to recall the past. I dido’t re 
ture to lend you this money. How much 
in it ?”’ 

Sir Terence thought fora moment His 
pride revolted against receiving any fur- 
ther favors from this man, and yet—and 
yeot— Hamlet might, with truth, bave said 
that it is the lack of money that makes 
cowards of us all! 

“1 want five thousand pounds, Har. 
wood,” he aaid, reluctantly. 

Stephen Harwood looked at bim with a 
grim smile. 

“Jtis well | am a rich man,’ be said. 

“Thank your staré for it, and try and be 
happy,” said Terence, like an Irishman. 

Stephen Harwood bit his lip 

“My chance of happiness fled years ago,” 
he said. “But you shall have the money.” 
He rove. and unlocking a sale, took out a 
cheque book and a roll of parchment. He 
filled in the cheque slowly and methodic- 
ally, then opened the parchment and in- 
serted aline In «a blank space, blotted it 
carefully, and held out the quill-pen toSir 
Terence, 

“Sign here,’’ be said. 

Sir Terence took the pen and bent over 
the parchment. 

“What is it?’ he asked, with the pen to 
the paper. 

“A mortgage deed; the old one,’ said the 
other impassively. “IT left biank spaces 
for the insertion of any other suins you 
might want; you see 1 knew you well 
enough to be sure that you would come to 
me again,’”’ 

“Aye! said Nir Terence, with # igh. 
“What's the amount, Harwood—the sum 
total ?’’ 

Stepben Harwood knit his brows, 

“1 don’t remember,’’ he said; ‘I can add 
it up if you like,’’ 

“Ob, faith, it doesn’t matter,’ said Sir 
‘Terence, almostgaily. “Knowing it won't 
lessen it. I'll pay you back as soon as I 
can; luck will change presentiy, and the 
poor devils of farmers will be able to pay 
their rents.”’ 

‘“] daresay,’’ said Howard, H6 took the 
deed, scanned Sir Terence's hastily written 
signature, and pointed to the cheque, 

“Take it,” be said. “I was going to say 
take care of it; but that would be # waste 
ot words, You will want more presentiy, 
I know. However, thatis no business of 
mnine.’”’ 

Sir Terence put the cheque in his pocket, 
His bappy temperament was already re- 
asserting itwelf. Like acork, he was bob 
bing on the top of Life’s stream again. 

“Thanks, thanks, Harwood,’’ he said, 
extending his hand and wringing Har- 
wood’s cold claw. “Your bark’s wore 
than your bite. You are a good fellow. 
Lord! neither you nor I can forget the 
days when we were boys, merry, merry 
boys, together. I wish you could see my 
boy Bernard!) You’d like bim! Gad, you 
couldn’t help it. He’d win the heart out 
ofastone, Well, well’’--as Stephen Har- 
wood drew his hand away sharply— “never 
mind, Some day, perhaps.’’ 

Stephen Harwood sank back in bischair 
and glowered at the departing tigure —the 
still supple, jaunty figure, 

“Forget! No!’ he muttered. “Forget 
that you robbed me of the woman | loved, 
that you turned the aweet of my life to bit- 
terness. Forget! No! Unless you could 
restore her to me, restore the hope and hap 


piness you robbed me of when you stole 
her from me. My turn is coming, Terence 
Yorke! The day of reckoning is approach- 
ing, and quickly! Then—then 1 can pay 
you back the old score you talk so lightly 
of—you and the cuo you flaunt in my face! 
Yos, ny turn is coming and you will learn 
then that I have forgotten nothing !’ 

Sir Terence Jumped into # bansem, aud 
went back to the hotel, dressed with his 
usual care, and strolled down to the Cor- 
inthians to meet Bernard. His face was 
beaming with an infectious smile, bis eyes 
shining brightly, and he hummed an air 
from “The Mascotte,’’ People looked at 
him as he tripped along, swinging his 
stick, a flower in his buttonhole, aud 
suiiled in sympatby with the bappy, hand- 
some Old Man. 

Bernard had asked one or two men to 
dine with them; some of them old friends 
of his father, some of them younger men: 
Sir Terence and the youngsters always got 
on together, for he was as youthtiul as wost 
of them, notwithstanding bis age. 

“Hallo, Bernie!’ he exclaimed, laying 
his band on Bernard's shoulder, and press- 
ing it affectionately, “here I am, up to 


time, I hope Ah, Grandison! And here’s 
Gore, to Hiow are you all? Delighted 
to see you! Well, well, how y this 
is 

He was the life of the party ihere waa 


HO shadow Ou bis brow of the cluud that 
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had rested there so heavily during bis in- | 
terview with Stephen Harwood. He was— 


as full of anecdotes as an egg is full of 
weat; wit of the rare old kind sparkled in 
his epigraus, and made the lads catch 
something of bis delicate bumor, It was 
the merriest, most delightful little party, 
thanks to him, and ope that was remein- 
bered by every member of it. 

Bernard looked on with all @ young 
man’s natural pride in such a father; and 


it was touching to see how, now and again, | 


Sir Terence’s love for bim would show 
itweit by some word of affection, some 
touch of the band or gesture as be ad- 
dressed bir. 

Nir Terence went into the card-room and 
got some whist, and there presently Ber- 
nard came to him. 

“{ met Lady Barkley after 1 left ycu, 
father, and she wants you to look in at ber 
hop to night.”’ 

“Eb?” said Sir Terence, “Well——” 

He was enjoying his whist, and hesita- 
ted, with a whimsical look on his face. 

“] promised for you, mr,’’ said Beroard, 

“You did? Kight, my boy,”’ said Sir 
Terence immediately, “after this rubber, 
Sorry to go, Grandisonu, but my boy’s 
word is wy own.,”’ 

Arm in arm, they walked from the Cor- 
inthians to Lady Barkley’s, and Sir Ter- 
ence was al once plunged into a group of 
old and new triends. Bernard sauntered 
round, talking to one and another, but 
presently got # partner and danced. Haif- 
ap-Lour later Lady Winshire and Felicia 
entered, 

The latter glanced round the rooms as 
wowen do when they are seeking for some- 
one covertly. She saw Bernard, and their 
eyes met. tHe went up to ber at once, 

She tried to keep the tell tale color from 
her face, the light from her eyes, and en- 
deavored to greet him coldly, but her voice 
faltered. 

“Will you give we a dance?” be said, 

Presently, perhaps,’ shesaid, “I have 
only just come in; and we sball not stay 
long, the countess is tired.” 

He sat down veside Ler. Her fan flut- 
tered to and fro, keeping time with the 
rapid beating of her heart. Suddenly she 
said— 

“Who is that handsome oid man there, 


, wiandiog by the door laughing, with all 


those people round him ?”’ 


“That is my father,” said Bernard, “But | 


he is not old, He is only four-and-twenty ! 
l'il bring him to you. May 1?” 

Do,” she said, 

Sir ‘Terence came up, was introduced, 
made his courtly bow, sat down in the seat 
Bervard vacated for him, and began to talk 
to her as only he could talk—with that 
mixture of knightly deference and rever- 
ential admiralion of which our fathers 


knew the art so well, but which we, their | 


unworthy sous, alas! have quite lost, 

She led him on to talk of Bernard. He 
did not require uiuch leading; and, as Sir 
Terence sang Lis son's praises, he hap- 
pened to glance up al her face, and, catch- 
ing the intent, rapt expression in her eyes, 
faltered for a moment; for he knew the 
expression well enough. Bernard came 
up after awhile to claim his dance, 

“Ab! said Sir Terence with a sigh, and 
al odd, wistful glance at the beautiful 
face; 1] wish I could change places with 
hima, Miss Dawerel, Thereare tines when 
the remembrance that we have lost our 
youth imakes us oid men feel iike tearing 
the few hairs we've got left.’”’ And his 
bands went up ti 

Felicia beld out ber hand, 

“You shall change places with bim if 
you like, Sir ‘Perence,’’ she said, 

tie shook hie Lead dolefully. 

“It woulidua’t be fair—to bim,’’ he sald, 
whiuisicaiiy. 

She lsuyhed soitly, aud put her head on 
Bernard's arm. 

Sir Terence looked after them. 

“Pity, pity!” he murmured with a sigh, 
“Snes «8 beautiful as an angel, and loves 
him. If she’d only got the money !” 

As Bernard and he walked back to the 
hotel, he linked his arm in Bernard’s and 
pressed it. 

‘Touching thattwo thousand, Bernie,” 
he said. ‘It's all right.’’ 

“Thanks, sir,”’ said Bernard, returning 
the pressure. “You are always good to 
me! Thanks!” 

“Tush! There’s no talk of goodness be- 
tween you and me, my boy. While l’vea 
penny left’? (“of my own or anybody 
else’s,’’ he might have added,” )‘‘it’s yours, 
l’il send you acheque before I go home 


»>his abundant hair, 


to-morrow 1’1l make it for two thousand 
hve hundred y ii want a ttle ready 
aan, G@ar DOY 


‘Are you sure you can spare it?’ asked 
Bernard, but quite easily, and with no sus- 
picion of the truth. He bad always had 





what money he wanted for the asking. 

“Quite, quite,’’ said Sir Terence, and he 
did not even sigh to himself. ‘The mon- 
ey’s all right. Good-nigbt, dear laddie, 
I'll be off before you’ re stirring to-morrow, 
Good-night. And, Bernie’’—he looked into 
Bernard’s handsome eyes, his own grown 
unusually grave—‘‘you’ll not forget your 
promise to me? No engagement without 
coming to me first, eb ?”’ 

“Of course, sir,’’ said Bernard, wringing 
his band. ‘Good-night and good-bye!” 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


N the afternoon of the following day 
() Nance was sitting at ber work. The 

sun was sinking slowly behind the 
houses of the rich in the aristocratic W est, 
and casting a mellow glow of light upon 
the river and the trees along its banks, 
The day had been warm, and Nance was 
tired of the small room, the trying work, 
the loneliness which she had suddenly 
grown to realize since yesterday. 

It would be pleasant to walk along by 
the river to get away, if she could, from 
her own thoughts, from the vague aching 
of wistful restlessness which at intervals 
all through the day bad forced her to slop 
at her work and wrapped her ip a dream. 

A walk was Nance’s only recreation, 
She had no companions of her own sex and 
age; no friend, indeed, of any kind. Girls 
of her class occa:ionally go to the theatre, 
or some entertainment of a cheap kind; 
but Nance had never been inside a theatre, 
or heard a concert, excepting that of the 
band in the park. 

When Mr. Giray bad any money to spend 
he spent it in the “parlor” of his favorite 
public-house, and he would never have 
dreamed of taking Nance to any place ol 
amusement. All her life she had been ac- 
customed to go ber own way—solitary, 
alone, and unfriended, 

And she made no complaint, was uncon- 
scious of the hardship of her life. She 
even looked forward to the walk by the 
riverside, and thought herself fortunate 
if she could spare time for it. Sometimes 
sbe was toodriven by the work, too tired 
when it was over, even to indulge in her 
only recreation, 

This afternoon she escaped from the lit- 
tle room with asigh of relief. Her face 
was pale witb long sitting over the pillow: 


| her eyes ached; but she was nol unhappy, 


notwithstanding the new and strange ache 
which every now end then came into her 
heart. 

She walked along the kind of parade, be- 
neath the avenue of limes, looking ab- 
sently, dreamily, at the river, and think- 
ing of Bernard. Would he remember bis 
promise to send ner the books? It was 
very likely he would forget all about it, 
she thought one moment, the next she felt 
remorseful for the thought. Had he not 
come a8 he had promised? Was he nota 
geutioman? And gentlemen always kept 
their word. But had she done right to 
accept bis offer? She had asked herself 
this question a hundred times during the 
morning, aud it still remained unan- 
swered, 

She had not told her father of his visit. 
Somehow, from no desire of concealment 
or deception, she had shrunk from mea- 
tioning Bernard’s name to him, She knew 
that Mr. Grey would be only too eager to 
foster an acquaintance with him, and that 
the first opportunity would be seized w 
borrow money from him or se}l him cigars. 

She walked some distance, then sat down 
on a s@at overlooking the silently towing 
tide. Some barges were drifting down the 
river; a pleasure boat, with young mée0 
and women singing and laughing, passed 
swiftly just below her. 

Nance looked after them wistfully. How 
bappy they seemed! A sense of her own 
loneliness smote her, and she turned ber 
eyes away from them with a stifled sigh. 

The next moment the aching sense wa 
dispelled as if by magic, for a step came 
bebind her, and a voice said, in a tone of 
glad surprise— 

“Miss Grey, is that you? How lucky ! 
am !"’ 

She rose, and then sank down agald. It 
was he! 

Bernard held her hand a moment, 1008 
ing down at her with asmile—a strange 
smile of grave earnestness—on bis hané 
some face, a look, half pleading, in »* 
ey 6a. 

Nance could not find her voice, put # 
quite silent, looking straight 10 front of 
her. The sunlight on the river seem 
have suddenly deepened with 4 dazzling 
brightness, and her heart leapt 1D response 
to the music of his voice. 


“T am awfully lucky,’ he #4¢ 
y y cs, you 


and 
e least 


7 
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called at your bouse—with the 
k now; the servant said you were ous 
I just strolied along here without 
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hope of seeing you. I might have gone 
the other way, or back to the club.”’ 

It was just the speech of conventional 
kindness which he might have addressed 
to any lady of his acquaintance; but to 
Nance the words, the tone, seemed full of 
intense significance, 

«“J—I came out fora walk,” she said at 
last, her voice low, her eyes still fixed on 
the river. “It was hot, and—and I was 
tired, and I always come this way. It is 
tartber from the city.”’ 

“| see,’ be said. He stood looking down 
at ber for a moment, then “May I sit 
down ?” be asked, in his frank way, but 
with the deference he would have shown 
to the noblest lady of his acquaintance, 

She moved a little, and he sat down. 

“It was very kind of you to bring the 
books,’ she said, struggling for self-pos- 
session, and getting it after a fashion. “But 
{ am sorry you troubled to bring them 
yourself.” 

“It wae notrouble,” he said, with sup- 
pressed eagerness, and glancing at her face 
to see if she were angry. 

low beautiful she was! Was it the re- 
flection of the sunlight that lent the soft 
tinge of color to the delicate ivory of her 
tace and the deep light to her violet eyes? 
The golden threads shimmered in the au- 
burn air, the dark lashes looked black as 
night as they swept her cheek, 

“It was no trouble, I’’—he laughed tne 
careless laugh of his class—“I have not 
anything in the world to do, and the booka 
were an excuse—”’ 

Nhe raised her eyes and looked at him 
balf fearfully, half piteously. 

“For a walk. I’ve brougbt you twoor 
three novels and a volume of poetry. I 
hope the last will be worth reading. I 
don’t know anything about it myself,’’ he 
laughed again. ‘In fact, I’m a regular 
ignoramus, I’m afraid. I bope you’ll en- 
joy them, and—and you must be kind 
enough to let me lend you some more,”’ 

Kind enough! Was he mocking her? 
She glanced up at him. His eyes were 
bent on her with a serious, intent regard, 
with an expression which made her heart 
beat with a strange mixture of fear and 
pleasure, 

“| am sure to like them,” she said. ‘I 
have read so few books——’’ 

“After all,”’ be said, as if speaking to 
himself, ‘I’m not sure that you ought to 
reed much, Itisnu’t change enough trom 
your work. You want to get out and about 
to take long walks and drives. 

She looked at him, not reproachfully, 
but with a gentle wonder, 

“Drives !’’ she said with a smile. 
are for the rich, I am very poor.’’ 

“Forgive me,” he said, penitently. 
I forget. 1 was thinking that——” 

“That you were talking to one of your 
friends, to some rich lady.”’ 

‘Yes,’’ he said; and the simple ‘‘yes,”’ so 
full of significance, acknowledging her as 
an é6qual, sent the blood to her face, 

“You must not forget again,’’ she said, 
with the soft, low laugh, whose echo he 
had heard so many times since yesterday. 

As she spoke, the boat with its load of 
young people, still laughing and singing 
passed Up the stream again. She looked 


“They 


“ye 





at them, and his eyes followed the direc- | 


tion of hers, 

“They seem very merry,” he said. 

“Yea,” she said, “I think they must be 
happy. They have not ceased to laugh 
and sing for ever so long.’’ 

lie was silent a moment, then he said, as 
ifa sudden idea had struck him— 

“Are you fond of the water ?” 

“Of the water ?’”’ echoed Nance, ‘Ot see- 
ing it, do you mean? Ob, yes, I should 
not know what to do without the river. It 
i4 like a companion, a friend. One can 
never teel quite lonely while it is near.’’ 

tie gazed at her with an idle, rich young 
tmap’s wonder at her simple content. 

“Yes? ButI meant, do you like going 
on it—rowing, being rowed ?”’ 

“IT have never been in a small boat,’’ she 
replied. 

Bernard rose as a soldier rises to the 
salute, 

“Would you like to go for a row?” he 
asked, with repressed eagerness; ‘‘just a 
ttle way? It isa lovely evening; the tide 
has turned, and is flowing up.” 

She looked at bim with startled eyes. 

“I—I—? Oh, no, no,” 

“You say ‘no;’ but, somehow, I think 
you mean ‘yes,’”’ he said, with a feigned 
carelessness, ‘Just wait a moment.”’ 

He strode off to the place where they let 
boata, and almost before Nance could re- 
alize what was happening, she saw him 
pulling down the stream towards her. 
Fortunately tor him he wasin a morning 
suit of tweed, and wore a bowler hat. He 
sLopped the boat just below her, and with 
&8mile beckoned to her. 
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“Come along, Miss Grey,’’ he c-lled to 
her. 

Nance rose and walked to the edge of the 
embankment, and looked down at him 
hesitatingly. If there had been the least 
sign of hesitation on his part she would 


have shaken her head and declined, but as 
he held the skiff fast by the boat-hook he | 


looked up at her with the frank, confident 
smile which few women can resist, and 
she stepped into the boat. 

He held her hand tightly till she had 
gained her seat in the stern, supporting 
and guiding her with his firm, strong 
hand. 

“There you are! Are you comfortable? 
Take the tiller lines in your hand. Can 
you steer? Oh, I beg your pardon, | for 
got. Never mind, let them fall, I'll man- 
age.” 

“No, no!” she said, “1 will try.” 

“Right!” he said, with a short laugh, 
“I'll teach you. Shall we go up stream or 
down? Up, I think. Now, pull your 
right hand rope and I’ll turn the boat 
round, That’sit,. Why, Miss Grey, you 
would learn in no time.” 

She had pulled the wrong rope, of course, 
but he swung the boat round easily, not- 
withstanding,and rowed slowly up streain; 
away from the noisy, crowded, amoky city 
towards the green meadows and trees of 
the country. 

Nance leant back, her eyes hid behind 
their long lashes, Was she dreaming? 
Was she really sitting in a boat opposite 
him? No, nc, it could only be a dream, 
and she would wake present'y to find that 
she had fallen asleep over her work. 
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You've no idea how beautiful it is.’’ 

She trembled, It was so hard to say 
“No ” 

Imagine the wanderer dying of thirst in 
the wilderness turning from the offered 
draught of water. Imagine the starving 
wretch refusing the profiered loaf of bread. 

“You must, you must,” he said, leaning 
nearer to her, his face turned to hera 
“Why shouldn’t you? I’ve nothing in 
the world todo, And——” 

As he spoke, bis voice making irresiniti- 


ble music in her ears, a black shape loom- | 
ing darkly in the twilight came suddenly | 


down upon them, It was a barge heavily 
laden and drifting swiftly with the tide. 

Nance saw it before Bernard did, for hia 
eyes were fixed on her face, She did not 
rise, but uttered a faint ery of warning. 

Bernard looked round, saw the barge, 
and seized the oara, 

The bargeinan at the helm saw the boat 
at the samme moment and forced the tiller 
round, 

But the action was too late, the barge 


_ struck the skiff, and the light boat heeled 


“Do you like it ? Jolly isn’t it?” hesaid. | 


“It is just the evening for the river. 
Japital little boat, and movos like a fea- 
ther.’’ ¢ 

They passed the other boat with its 
merry crew. Nance glanced at them: she 
envied them no longer. 

“This is the sort of thing you ought to 
go in for, Miss Grey,”’ said Bernard, lean- 
ing forward, as he rested on his oars, ‘I 


am very glad you have come; are—are | 


you ?”’ 

She raised her eyes to his shyly. 

“Yos,’’ she murmured. ‘But are you 
not tired? Have we not come a long way ? 
Ought we not to be going back 7?” 

Bernard had hard work to repress a 
smile. Tired! They had only been drift- 


ing; and ho had been «stroke in hia college | 


eight! 

“Tl am not at all tired,’ he said. “And 
as for going back, why should we go yet? 
lt is quite early: the sun bas not set, and 
the river isimproving. Afterall, there is 
nothing to touch Father Thames, They 
talk about the rivers of the Continent—the 
Danube, the Keuss, and all the rest of 


them, but there isn’t one that can beat | 


ours.”’ 

‘““You have seen them,”’ she said, almost 
to herself. 

He nodded carelessly. 

‘Yes; and I tell you, Miss Grey, thatthe 
view trom Westminster Bridge—that’s one 
kind of view—and the Thames up Marlow 
way—that’s another—beat all the rivers of 
Europe. How fast the tide is running! 
May I smoke a cigarette?” 

Might he smoke a cigarette? It seemed 
wonderful to her that he should ask. Mr. 
Grey smoked the strongest of strong shag 
at all hours, and without asking her per- 
mission. 

“Oh, yes, yes,’ she said. 

He lit a cigarette, and let himself down 
to the bottom of the boat, leaning ayainst 
the thwart in lazy content. 

Nance looked at him with as Creamy a 
content and a nameless joy. He was 80 
near she could, by stretching out her hand, 
have touched him. ‘The scentof the Turk- 
ish tobacco wafted across her face; even in 
his silence she beard his voice, 

And he? A subtie feeling of delight, of 
peaceful joy took possession of him. 

He could see ber face; her hair trans- 
formed by the sunset’s rays into deep red 
gold; knew that her eyes were dwelling on 
him. 

How beautifal she was! How happy she 
looked! And it had only taken this com- 
mon place outing on the river to make her 
so! If he could have bis will; it he could 
only take her far into the country in bis 
dog-cart; if he could take her to a theatre, 
aconcert. He could picture those eyes of 
hers lighting up, glowing like stars under 
the influence of the pure fresh air, the sub- 
tle magic of the music, and thé acting ! 

And, as he so pictured her pleasure, the 
longing to arouse it took possession of him, 
and filled him witb an intense longing. 


“This must not be our last row, Miss 
Grey. he saicdl sO suddeniy that she 
started She had been I the land of 
dreams, her eyes nxed mn his face You 


must let me take you farther up the river 


over perilously. 

Nance, unconsciously, 
stretched hands. 

The barge passed on, leaving behind an 
atmosphere of protanity, just grazing the 
boat, which righted itself; but she did not 
realize that they were saved, and sank 
back with a faint cry. 

The same instant ane felt his arma round 


rose with out- 


5 


strong, Steady strokes, and the boat went 
swiftly. Nance let her band dabblein the 
water—no woman ever satin a fast-going 
boat without trailing her hand—and they 
satin silence. Presentiy he brougbt up at 
the edge of some steps, put on his coat, and 
leapt on shore. 

“Walt, say, five minutes,” heaaid, “only 
five minutes,” 

He was gone scarcely longer, and re 
turned, carrying a salver with acupof tea, 

“Awfully lucky !"’ he said. 1 found the 
kettle boiling. Youn will drink It won't 
you, Miss Grey? If you had been a man 
I should have brought a brandy and soda; 
but tea’s the lady's one and only drink on 
all occasions, isn't it?" 

She took the cup, and looked up at him 
with a blush of surprise and wonder that 
seemed to Bernard the sweetest, loveliest 
thing he had ever seen. 

“Where did you getit?’ she asked, still 
open eyed. 

He jerked his head over bis shoulder. 
“There’s an hotel just above,” he said, 
“and I got it.’ He laughed as he thought 


| Of the way in which he had hustled the 


| 
her, felt her head sinking on his breast, 
| then he coolly put the cup and salver on 


and— 
“Nance, Nance, dear Nance!" rang in 
her eara. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANCE, Nance, dear Nance!" 
N Iiad he really spoken these worda, 


or bad she only dreamed she had | 


heard them in that moment of semi con- 
sciousness ? Her head rested on bis breast; 
she felt his arma round her, his face touch 
her hair. It was not fear that made her 


quiver from head to foot; not fear, for at | 


that moment death would have had no 
terror for her. 

It was but fora moment that passion— 
the word is too gross —that the spell held 
her, bound her band and foot, body and 


soul; she woke from the dream, if dream it | 


was, and shrank back, her hands to her 
violet eyes, with a strange dread, a strange 
eppeal, in tham, sasaking hia faca. 


Bernard still knelt beside her. His face 


was pale, his dark eyes glowing with a| 


man’s tenderness for the woman to whom 
he bas brought peril. 

“It is all right,” he said, and his voice 
sounded thick and strained in his own 
ears “It is all right! The barge has 
passed, and no harm is done, 
afraid, Miss (irey.” 

He called ber “Miss Grey.’ Then she 
roust have fancied the ‘Nance, Nance,dear 
Nance!” 

“| am not frightened,” she said in a low 
voice that quivered as she herself had 
quivered a moment or so since. “Tl was 
afraid, but | am not now. 

“Jt was all my fault,’ he said. 

“No, no,’’ she murmured, worman-like, 

“You, it was,’’ be said, with keen re- 
morse, “| was not keeping a look-out, as 
| should have been; I should have seen 
the beastly thing. It is my fault. Will 
you forgive me?” 

“Yos, oh, yes! But there is nothing to 
forgive,”’ she said, her hands clasping and 
unclasping @ach other, her eyes fixed on 
the water. “Why didn’t the boat turn 
over? I thoughtit had done #o., 
pose we should have been drowned,’’ #he 


I sup- 


added, with a faint smile, 

He jerked the sculls into their piace, and 
laughed shortly, a8 he pulled a few strokes, 

“No, I think not,” he said, glancing at 
the shore, and remembering how he had 
battled with the waves one day, when he 
had saved a comrade from what looked 
certain death if he, Bernard, had notswam 
with the skull of Leander and thestrength 
ofa Hercules, “No, Lthink not. Jt isn’t 
much of a awim, and | should have got 
you to land somebow or—"' He paused, 
and she looked at bim waitingly. 

“| was going to say, perished in the at- 
tempt; but that would be putting too much 
side on for a little swim like that. No, we 
shouldn’t have been drowned, though I 


deserve to be; at least, 1 deserved to be 
kicked. Are you sure you are not frigh- 
tened? If you are, you can punish me 
quite sufficiently by telling me to turn 
back.”’ 

“| am not frightened at all,’’ she said. 


“Bat it is getting late.’’ 
‘No; he said. 
little farther 


“Tat me take 


It would #poil itto go 


it i#m’t,’ 
you A 
back now 

)1encen | 


Nhe felt that, and sank back 


He rowed on, pulling hard now, witl 


Don't be! 


hotel people— the threats and the bribes by 
which that speedy cup of tea had been pro- 
cured. ‘They're sharp people, and | got 
‘em to understand | waa in a hurry,’ 

She drank the toa slowly, he sitting 
watching her, and yet not obtrusively, 
and marvelling atthe delicate band that 
held the cup, the grace in the curve of her 
throat, the faint, exquisite color in hor face; 


the step, and prepared to row away, 

Nance gazed at thom hesitatingly. “Will 

will they find them, will they not be 
lost 7” she ventured, 

“Oh, theyll find them right enough,” 
he said, carelessly, with the sublime indif 
ference of the man who has paid enough 
to compensate for their loan, 
back now?" 

“You, you, please,’’ she said, glancing 
round her, 

He turned the boat and pullod leisurely 
but strongly down stream, keeping near 
the bank and out of the current. 

“T was going to ask you how you like 
being on the river, now you have tried it,” 
he said, after a pause. “But it would bea 
mockery. [| suppose you have resolved 
npver to trust yourself in a boat with me 
again 7?’ 


“No—I—I like it very much,”’ she said, 
“Do you think mé@eaucn A cowarar” sine 


broke off, with a slight simile 

Ho looked at her with a steady regard, 
and something shining in the violet eyes 
made him respond tn 
conviction, 

“A coward? No. I should way that you 
were very brave. You,"’ 

“And yet | was frightened when the 
boat nearly upset,’”’ she sald penitently, 

“But only for a raoment,’’ he urged, 
earnestly. that 
wretched barge must have looked #o black 
and large. night that 
you did not faint, not really faint, though 


imust 


“Shall wego 


a tone of intense 


“It was #0 sudden, and 
I noticed the other 


you were hurt, and the shook have 
been awful for you Most would 
have gone into hysterics and made no end 
of a fuss." 

“Would they 7 she said, thoughttally, 
“| don’t know any women 


women 


“Oh, come,” he said; ‘not any 7? 


“Notany,’ she repeatedly quietly, aw if 


surprised by his surprise. ST know no 
one, 666 nO On6, Bxcepling tather 

He was silent armmomeont: her loneliness 
struck him with all jis simple force, 

“It must be very dull for you,” he said. 


“| wonder " He paused. 
(' Ki | 


TT a mI 


[tO BK OONTIS 


A HING to Crirtios A contemporary 
thus pleasantly salirises « Class of writers 
not unknown amongst tia: “Picture of 
Peasant (Girl Stirring the Fire, \ rare 


specimen of rural simpliety. The figure 
is remarkably graceful, but the poker is 
rather too stiff A curvilinear delineation 
trom a right line toward the line of beauty 
would have given to this useful Kitehen 
utensil # much more picturesque effect 
Domenichine, Salvator Rosa, and Mictiret! 
Angelo, would have avoided this defoct. 
The chiaroseure of the tongs, in autatued 
shadow, isa wonderful effort of art. Che 
shovel, on the contrary, lacks dopih and 
buoyancy.” 
a 


LAST RNING How few there are who, 
after bearing «a lecture Or sermon, can re 
port it with a fair clegres of correctnesnm, 
even though it may have yvreatly interested 
them! A poor meroor 4 plead hutthe 
memory iteelf is largely pon 
the careful and t alte ' ‘ t 
ener. If it were f “inh f the 
pleasure ana ‘ « 
frou f “4 
thoug 
a ‘ 
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oi fora ek and hadty nook 
bitte “ t 
Witht 7 ‘ ve ond 
r tiv t t 
Where Io 
lteth oft a 
Porace win k« ‘ t wok 
a letter t t 


ing. It had been snowing hard for 
several days; the ground was covered 
with a thick white carpet 
Christiias bad come with an icy grasp 
but to the poor 


|" wae Cbrivinas Eve, and it was anow- 


genial, ifiey, tothe rich 
how terrible was the touch of ehili winter, 
Thousands of the lower Classes Lad died, 
were dying. Famished, scantly clothed, 
in their wretched fireles« homes they could 
nol see the advantage of the keen from 
which froze the rivers and lakes inches 
deep, and only feit chilled to the marrow 
and thought nothing of the skating 

They saw no good, no beauty in the faat 
falling snow, Which damped their wrotehed 
rage, and pelted shary ly on their unpro 
tected tends Inthe country it waa dif 
ferent There it lay in stainlews, untred 


dev purity over bill and dale. Kach leat 


hada ring of rine, Gach twig «a coating of 
ice, 

The blue sky and the faint sunbeatis 
shedding «a golden light over the colorless 
landscape, added to the undeniable beauty 
of the soene, 
eharm, no beauty in the miry, slushy 
atreeta, Everything and every place looked 
dirty and dingy 
pateb of snow on a housetop retained its 
pristine whiteness, and by contrast threw 
a greater gloom over tte surroundings, 
Nowhere, however, was the general slush 
and mire so repulsive and unlovely as in 
Mercer's Court, St. Giles’. 

The numerous pedestrians who hurried 
to and fro along its barrow, uneven pave- 
ment, bad trodden the snow into n sort of 
mash, thickly studded with outer leaves of 
vegetables, straw, rags, oll shoes, rime of 
long-discarded bata, bones, and valueless 
realtime of all wccwte, medi oe tat treme OF 


Bulin London there waa noe | 
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beipless, and send you out in such 
weather’ 

“Jt doesn’t matter, Daddy,”’ replied the 
little woman cheerily. ‘‘I'll soon dry the 
shaw!.’’ 

And rising, she unpinned the wretched 
rag trom ber shoulders, and spreading it 
over the back of the only chair the room 
boasted, placed it before the grate, where a 
handful of coals burnt in « corner, emit- 
ting little warmth. 

“And now you must have some bread,” 
she went on, seizing a buge knife and 
slicing away at the loaf. 

Silently the sick 1 an took the bread his 
little daughter gave bim, and tried to eat a 
mouthful; but be found it impossible to 
awallow; bis throat was swoolen and pain- 
ful. 

“Oh, God! O God! 1 can’t eat,’’ he 
moaned, burying bis face in bis hands and 
sobbing. ‘Is the end near ?’’ 

“Don'tery, Daddy. Don'tery,” said the 
child, dropping on her knees beside him, 
and stroking bis cheek with her soft hand. 
“You'll be better soon, and able to eat the 
soup Mra. Turner promised to bring. 
Don't ery.” 

“Itis not for myself, darling, I regret 
that the end ia near,” he answered, fond- 
ling the hands ihat caressed him so ten- 
derly. “itis for you. The thought that ! 
must leave you aionein this great world, 
which is #0 bard and pitiless to the friend. 
less and poor, causes me unbearable an- 
guish.”’ And the wretched man burst into 
another filof weeping which brought on 
the cough that had racked his frame for 
months past, and which left him weak and 


barely alive, with blood-stained froth on | 


his lips and a wild look of mute agony in 
his eyes, 
The child waa frightened at the dreadful 


| struggles of her unfortunate father and 


Only here and there a, 


an indeseribable color, which by no means | 
conduced to the handsome appearance of | 


the place. 

All the houses in Mercer's Court were 
wretched, and only inhbatited by the poor 
eat people, but undoubtedly the most un 
Inviting looking one was that known as 
“Barlow's Lodging House,” 

It was a four storied house with an attic 
attop, of particularly dilapidated appear- 
ance, every window-pane was 
cracked and thickly encrusted with dust; 
those that were not cracked were broken, 


Nearly 


and the great gaps in them replaced by 
brown paper pasted on, or rage stuffed 
through the holes to keep out the ever- 
intruding, ever onwelcome air. The door 
was partiy of the hinges and required con 
siderable force (co push tt back; the steps 
that led uj toil were broken and uneven, 
and there was «a general air of collapae 
about the building, which suggested the 
hdea that at any moment imight tail and 
bury it# inhabitants in the ruins 

Towards this wretched abode of misery 
achild wae wending its way on that ehill, 
Christiias eve A little girl about nine 
yearsold, with long faxen hair and blue 
eyes ania face which hunger and want 
had been powerless to rob entirely of its 
delicate beauty 


Onsehe went steadily, through the driv 
Ing know, holding her thin shawi round 
ber shoulders with one hand and grasping 
a loafol bread tightly with the other, On 
Uli whe reached “Barlow's"" After a strug- 
kle wilh the door, she managed to torce it 
open, and entering, leant egainst the wall, 
breathiews frou exertion. 

“Can't veshut the door?’ exclaimed a 
rough voice, and « low fellow of repulsive 
aspect appeared from a room opposite, 
“Can tye, | say, or be ye too foine a lady 
to do even that much?” and with a fero- 
cous gesture he approached the child, 

With an effort she tlang to the door, and 
silently passed on up the steep stairs to the 
attic. There, on a miserable pallet-bed, a 
man lay atretched, evidently desperately 
Mii 


“Daddy, Daddy cried the child, as she 


Bpeng to his sic “I've got the bread. See 
| have got the ead 
My darling ‘ ¢ replied, f ting bis 
oo ne tee } iare wet 
. 4 we ! tileaven 
" £ are nk | must lie here 


crept silently to the bearth, crouching 
over the dying embers and watching the 
figure on the bed intently, with awe 


dwellora of St. Giles’ and such like places) 
for litue Blanche Oldham. 

The father had, for some months past, 
been starving to death by inches, the child 
had been saved by the charity of the neigh- 
bora, especially that of Mrs. Turner, who 
baving been denied the pains and joys of 
maternity, longed desperately tor a child, 
ber own or somebody else's, she didn’t 
much mind. But she wanted something 
to pet and care for in her own rough way, 
and, being able to make more than enough 
to support herself, charing, she had de 
termined to adopt little Blanche, on her 
father’s death, which she saw would be at 
no very distant period. She refrained 
from acqnainting the ‘‘Duke"’ with ber 
charitable intentions, fearing that some of 
his friends among the “quality” might ap 
pear to claim the child she coveted, if her 
designs were known. 

‘(7ome dearie, and drink it up,’’ said 
Mrs Turner, aftera time. The result of 
ber efforts being a very uninviting looking 
mess of soup. “I'll pop in again bime’ by 
when | done my washin' and see how 
you're getting on,’’ and with a great deal 
of unnecessary noise, the ,ood woman 
clattered out of the room, down to her do 
main in the lower region. 

The child ate the soup greedily, and 
then knelt again before the fire, feeding 
the flickering, uncertain fame with shav 
ings and sticks from an old broken down 
hat-box placed beside the grate. Presently 
she felt sleepy. Ina half-dreamy way she 
stole across the room to the bed, where her 
father lay #0 still, so silent. 

‘Daddy, I'm tired,’? murmured the child 
half fearfully. 

The wick man feebly opened his arms 


| the little girl crept close to him, and lean’ 


stricken eyes, She was too young to un- | 


derstand bis agony and distress, and what 
he meant when he spoke of leaving her. 


ing her head on his breast, dropped at once 
into a sound sleep 

Darkness was beginning to creep over 
the great metropolis, the neighboring 
clocks had, some time past, struck four. 

A bitter sense of desolation and loneli- 


| neas came over the dying man. He seemed 


She knew not that the dread Angel of | 


Death was at hand, and would soon take 
from her the only being in the whole 


world who really cared for her and cher- | 


ished her. 

For a iong time #he remained in the 
same position, staring at the pallet-bed;the 
vial aman bad ceased etruggtiug anu cough: 
ing, and lay motionless, save for the 


alone—quite alone in the world, save for 
the little creature who nestled in his 
breast. 

Looking at her his thoughts flew back 
nine years, to the time of her birth. It 


| was just then, when Blanche (the only 


labored breath which came with such dif- | 


ficulty. 
A quarter of an hour passed —halt-an- 


| hour; the child got tired of remaining 


quiet, and crept softly to the curtainless 


| window, looking out over the snow cov- 


ered housetops, 
The attic door opened as she stood there, 


| and a rough-looking woman came in, hold- 
ing in her hand a amall basin of steaming | 


soup; &® Woman whore face, despite its low 


commonality, bore a certain look of good- 


humor and kindness, 

‘‘Here’s some soup for ye, Blanche;come, 
take a sup,” she said, approaching the 
ebild, 

“No, No, give it to tather. 
more than I," 

“Does he?” replied the woman, casting 
a half-contemptuous glance at the dying 
man. ‘Been bad again ?" 

*Yos,”’ murmured the little girl, timidly. 
“T've beon so frightened.’’ 

“Were ye, deario? He can’t hurt ye. 
I'll see if he'll take some.’’ And going to 
the bed, she held the basin to his lips, 

Heraised bimself slightly, leaning on 
his elbow, and tried to speak, but words 
would not come; he made a sign of refusal 
with his hand, and then fell back on the 
bundle of rags that served him for a pil- 
low. 

“He won't take it,’’ said the woman, 
with supreme indifference, placing the 
bowl! on the table, and sopping bread in it 
for the child, 


He wants it 


The unfortunate occupant of the “top 
back attic,’ at ‘‘Barlow’s’’ was not a favor- 
ite with the denizens of Mercer’s Court 
There was something wild and uncanny 
In his eyes, they said. (Those large violet 
eyes that Hubert Oldham had been so 
proud of twenty years ago.) Then, de- 
spite his threadbare clothes, there was an 
air of gentility and refinement about him, 
of which they greatly disapproved. 
Though with them, they saw he was not 
of them, and they hated (as only such 
folks can hate) this gentleman, whom pov- 
erty bad driven to dwell in their midst, 
and called him, in derision, “The Duke.”’ 

But it was different with the “Duke’s”’ 
daughter Almost everyone had a kind 


word, a sweetmeat, or a piece of greasy, in- 
‘igestibie cake (of the kind which is gen 
Graily patronized and approved by the 


child that blessed his union with sweet 
Margaret Ilepburn) was born, that he lost 


hin place at the bank where he was cashier | 


and from that time his troubles commenced 
and went on increasing and increasing 
until it had come to this--that he was dy- 
ing from consumption and starvation in a 
garret in that refuge for miserable poverty 
—Mercer’s Court! 

He recalled the five years that followed 
his dismissal from the bank, when he had 
struggled on bravely; poor, ’tis true but 
upheld and strengthened for the struggle 
by the faithtul, tender love of the woman 
he idolized. 

Then he thought of the time when she 
had drooped and sickened, her delicately 
nurtured trame, unable to bear the hard- 
ships she had to endure, and how, when 
he saw her fading before his eys, be had 
trampled on his pride and written to that 
stern, elder brother, who bad turned him 
out so pitilessly from the old Devonshire 
home stead, when he won for his wife the 
woman they both loved. Kenben had 
never answered the letter, and Margaret 
had died from want of nourishment—died, 
despite her husband's frantic prayers to 
Heaven for her life. 

After she died, he hardly knew how time 
passed. He was weary—weary unto death 
and but for the sake of their child, who 
looked at him with her eyes, he would 
have ended a life so full of misery. 

He had loved his wife with no common 
love, and it pierced his very soul with 
anguish to see herchild in want, to hear 
its piteous cries for food and warmth and 
he powerless to give hereither. He found 
itso hard—so terribly hard, to get any- 
thing to do or any assistance in the vast 
city that teems with wealth. He was will- 
ing to work,and work hard, but he was un- 
fitted for manual labor, yet he never lost 
an opportunity of earning even a penny, it 
bought so much bread for the child. He 
had run for miles after cabs, with panting 
breast and sinking heart to receive, after 
Staggering up numerous flights of stairs 
with heavy boxes, a few pence, he had 
held borses, sometimes the horses of men 
who had been his chums at college, who 
had dined at his father’s table; he was 
willing to do anything—anything but— 
beg ! 

Of late a man, a lawyer who had known 
him in bygone days, had given him some 
copying to do out of charity, but it was un 
certain, and the payment hardly procured 
food enough to keep body and soul to 


gether. Hehad taken the remainder to 


the lawyer four days before, and he knew 
when be returned, utterly exhausted, and 
flung himselfon his miserable bed, that 
he would never go out again. The dread- 
ful langor, the semi-unconsciousness, he 
knew meant that the end was nigh. 

The child stirred. Looking down at the 
little face on bis breast, a great wave of 
bitter anguish swept over Hubert Oldham, 
He was leaving this innocent littlecreature 
alone and friendiess in the pitiless world. 
Quite alone, he knew that now. He had 
written to his brother the day before, im- 
ploring him to have pity on the child and 
rescue ber from the misery that lay before 
her, for himself he asked —nothing—he waa 
—dying! The weary day, bowever, had 
dragged its siow length along, it was dark 
and be had not come—he would not come, 

Sobs burst from bis lips, be tried to 
check them, the least exertion brought on 
the cough that cruelly racked his teeble 
frame, but i' was too late. A fearful par- 
oxysin seized him. 

The child slipped from his arms on to 
the floor, ha'f rose up, turned over and, 
with the ease of childhood. fell fast asleep 
again, unconscious cf her father’s desaper- 
ate struggles for breath and life. The sick 
man tossed about convulsively for a few 
moments and then sank back exhausted. 
He felt cold and numbed. Wasthis death? 
He strove to lean forward and take the 
jittle one back to bis breast, but he was 
powerless, helpless ! 

A great dread came over him, he could 
not speak or move, he was dying, and 
must die without holding in his arms or 
kissing the only creature he loved in the 
whole world. With a superhuman effort 
he raised himself a little on his éibow, but 
life was ebbing fast, he felt cold, bitterly 
cold, all was dark before his closing eyes, 
with a sigh he fell back on his ragged pil- 
lows and then—silence reigned within the 
room, 

Outside, the wind moaned dismally, and 
drove the fast-falling snow in showers 
against the windows. The clocks boomed 
out six but the noise did not wake the 
child; she slept on, and the father slept too, 
the sleep which knows no awakening. 

Reu! en Oldham sat before a glowing tire 
in his well-appointed, comfortable dining- 
room, that bitter Christmas Eve, He had 
just finished dinner; a dinner at which had 
been every lux'iry money could procure, 
Lawyer Oldham had been successful, very 
successful since he sold the old homestead, 
and left his native village in Devonshire 
several years before. Why should he not, 
therefore, indulge himself with every com- 
fort man could desire ? 

Some people said he was hard,and talked 
about ‘sharp practices,’’ but they were his 
enemies, and who cares for what a man’s 
enemies say? He was courted, naturally 
—he gave good dinners, Then he was ‘so 
charitable,”’ people said, (chietly those 
people whom he asked to the aforemen- 
tioned good dinnérs), his name appeared 
on many subscription tists, and he gave 
donations to several hospitals. What more 
could anyone want ? 


“! wonder if it’s true—if he’s really 
starving ?”’ he muttered, as he read, for the 
twentieth time, the letter that his brother 
Hubert had written the day before, and 
which he had received that morning. 
‘‘Mercer’s Court is not a pleasant spot, no 
man would choose it as a dwelling place 
unless in great distress, But, curse him, 
why sbould I goto him? he robbed me of 
the only woman [ ever loved. Yet, as he 
says, it is ber child he pleads for.’’ Ho 
added in a softer tone, “Ah, Margerie, 
Margerie, ii you had but loved me, how 
different it would all have been.’’ And the 
old man leant bis head en his hand and 
stared at the fire, 


As he gazed in the bright, :ed glow, he 
seemed to see a face, a sweet face, framed 
in bright chestnut hair, with eyes like twin 
forget-ineé nots, eyes that looked at him 
with gentle reproof in their blue depths. 

‘‘Margerie,’’ he murmured, moving rest- 
lessly. 

He shut his eyes, but when he opened 
thern again the face was still there, and be- 
sid6 it, he saw another, which he knew, 
despite the haggard look of misery on it, 
to be bis brother’s, that brother whom he 
had treated with such pitiless cruelty. He 
gotup and walked nervously about the 
reom, presently, however, he came back 
to the comfortable arm-chair and looked at 
the glowing embers. The faces were atill 
there and the woman’s lips seemed to 
move and murmur: 

‘*My child, go to my child.” 

‘“300d heavens !’’ cried Reuben, cover- 
ing his tace with his hands. ‘‘Is this fancy, 


oram I mad?” 


Sut the fascination was too strong, he 
withdrew them, and again saw the plead- 





ing look in the sad eyes and fancied he 
heard the words: 

‘“30 to my child.” 

“This is too much,”’ he muttered bro 
konly. 
ing at the bell, he ordered the man who 
appeared to fetch him a cab. 

The servant left the room, but returned 
shortly to say that there was only one cab 
on the stand and that the man was yoing 
to take his horse to the stable, it being too 
bad a night to remain out. 

“Tell him I will give him a couple of 
sovereigns to take me to Mercer’s Court,’’ 
cried the master excitedly. 

“Mercer's Court! Whew!’ whistled 
the butler when he was outside the dining- 
room door. ‘Well, I never.” 

He reappeared again in a few minutes, 
which seemed hours to Reuben. “Says 
he’ll take you for that, sir.”’ 

Reuben enveloped himself in a long coat 
and, taking an umbrella, opened the hall 
door. A rush of sleet and snow greeted 
him, he shrank back amoment, then, sum- 
moning courage, he rushed to the cab. 
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frightened tear-stained face, “he won't 


| wake and he’s so cold.”’ 


**T will go, I must go,” and, tear. | 





“Drive as quickly as you can,’”’ he said. | 


“Yessir,’’ replied the man, and away 
they started through the snow-covered 
streets, 

it was a long, cold, dreary drive, but 
teuben Oldham’s thoughts were busy, 
busy with the past. He was thinking of 
twenty years ago, wnen he had first seen 


“P'raps he’s dead,”’ suggested Mrs. Bar- 
low coolly. 

“Don’t say so afore the child,” cried Mra. 
Turner, picking up the little one and hush- 
ing her to sleep on her bosom. 

“No! no! For God's sake don’t say so!" 
cried Reuben wildly, snatching the candle 
from her hand and bending over the dead 
man, 

One glance was enough. 
and his death had been no easy one; there 
was a look of unutterable anguish on the 
gaunt, famished face of his brother. 

‘tod forgive me,” he groaned, setting 
down the candle and covering his face 
with his hands, “‘] never dreamt of this!’’ 

No! He in his luxurious home, with 
évery comfort money could procure, had 


He was dead, | 


never dreamt to what abject destitution | 


and poverty his unfortunate brother had 
been reduced. But a single look round 
the dirty attic, at the miserable pallet-bed, 
the single chair, the plank on two bricks 
which served for a table, showed but tov 
plainly, that this man, who was his own 


| flesh and blood, had died, literally, for the 


sweet Margaret Hepburn at her father’s | 


‘arm in Devoashire. 


Hubert, with his handsome violet eyes and 
winning manners, that made him a tavor 
ite with everyone, while he, Reuben, was 
twenty years his senior, already middle- 
aged, grizzled and common-place. How 
foolish he had been to think she could love 
him, and how terribly hard and unforgiv 
ing he had been since their marriage; but 
it should all be different now, 


his child to live with him, and give them 
everything they could wish for. Marga- 
rets face should never appear to him 
again, with that sad, reproachtul look in 
her eyes. At Christmas, peace and good 
will to all men, and he—— 

Here his reflections were interrupted by 
the cabinan tapping at the window with 
his whip. 

‘““W hat is it?” asked Reuben, as he let 
down the window. 

“Can’t drive down the Court, sir,” said 
the man civilly, ‘nasty place at any time, 
but couldn’t nohow get through that piled 
up snow,”’ 

“Very woll,’’ replied Reuben, getting 
out, ‘‘waithere. By the way,’ he said, 
turning back after a few steps. ‘“Can’t you 
tell me which is ‘Barlow’s Lodging 
House?’ ” 

‘Yessir,’’ said the man, stopping his oc- 
cupation of thrashing his chest with his 
aris, “last ’ouse on left-’and side,’”’ 

Reuben walked cautiously down the 
narrow, ill-lighted court, 
sliding at every step, till he arrived at the 
‘Jast ’ouse on the left-’and side,’’ where he 
knocked loudly with his umbrella, Some 
tune 6lapsed before the door was dragged 
back, and then a dirty, red-haired female 
demanded surlily : 

“What he wanted at that time ’o night?”’ 

“T believe Mr.Oldham lodges with you, lI 
want to see bim,’’ said Reuben politely. 

“Mister Oldhan,’’ sneered tie woman. 
“Well, if ye wants to see Mister Oldham, 
ye ll have to mount to the top back attie 
for it’s there he hangs out.”’ 

“Couldn’t you light me up,” said her 
Visitor persuasively, glancing at the gut- 


He would | 
make atonement, and take his brother and | 


W hat wonder was it | 
that she bad preferred Hubert to himself? 


| 








slipping and | 


tering dip she held in a bottle by way of a | 


candlestick, and giving ber half-a-crown. 
“Well, perhaps I could,” replied the 
woman less sulleniy, mollified by the 
money. 
hup to the hattic,’’ she shouted down to a 
den, apparently in the bowels of the earth, 
and then, turning, began to mount the 
filthy, broken-down stairs. Half way up 
‘hey met Mrs, Turner. 
“Where be ye goin’?”’ she queried. 
“Hup tosee the Dook,’’ responded the 
Wits of Barlow’s bosom, ‘There’s one of 
the ‘quality’ come to see ’im,” and she 
perked her thumb over her shoulder to in- 
dicate Reuben, who stood at the back. 
‘Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mrs Turner, 
peering curiously at the ‘‘quality.’’ ‘‘Won- 
der how the ‘Dook’ is, he were mortal bad 
‘uis arternoon. I’ll comeup with ye and 
” she added asa happy thought, and 
turning she went up, and entered the inis- 


@r 


Me bsge 


4616 room first. 


AS the door pened the sound ol SODDINE 


"4s heard 


W hat is t. dearie?’’ asked the woman, 


rosaing over to the bed. 


“Daddy,” said the child, lifting her 


“Bill, J be agoin’ to shew a gent | 


want of a few shillings. 

“God forgive me! God forgive me!" he 
groaned again in his agony of remorse, 

The two women watched him closely. 

They had always been curious about the 
“Dook,” and now their curiosity was be- 
ing amply gratified. 

‘‘Let me see her,” he cried suddenly. 

‘Better not wake her, sir, she's asleep,” 
6x postulated Mrs, Turner. 

But, Reuben, taking no heed, held the 
candle close to the child and gazed fixedly 
at the pinched, tear-stained, little face, 

“So like, so like,’”” hemurmured, Then, 
turning to Mrs. Barlow, he said sharply, 
“There is money. Will you see to him? 
I will send about the funeral to morrow. 
Thechild I shall take with me to-night.” 

“What?” almost screamed Mrs, Turner, 
her castie-building for adopting little 
Blanche falling to the ground. 

“The child, I shall take with me to 
night,’”’ he repeated tersely. 

“But you can’t—you shan’t,” she cried 
wildly, “‘you haven’t the right, you——”’ 

‘‘Woman,”’ he interrupted sternly, ‘he 


was my brother, and I am his murderar'’ | 


“Lawks!’’ ejaculated the good woman 
faintly, offering no resistance as Reuben 
took the slumbering child from her arma, 
and wrapped a woolen scarfabout her head 
and shoulders, only silently she followed 
him to the door and watched hit till he 
entered the cab and drove away. 

While Mrs. Barlow descending to the 
den in the lower regions, told the partner 
of her joys and woes triumpbantly, “That, 
arter all, the ‘Dook’ was a real ’un, no mis 
take, fora reg’lar swell, a marquis or a 
hearl, had come and taken away thechild.’ 

* : * * + * 

Three years passed. It was Christmas 
Eve again. In oneof thé luxurious bed- 
rooms of Mr. Oldbam’s house, stood a 
dainty little maiden of some twelve sum- 
mers, arrayed in an embroidered white 
robe, with gay pink ribbons, hardly recog- 
nizable as the half-starved little creature of 
Mercer’s Court.”’ 

“Quick, nurse,quick,] want to #66 Uncle 
before the children come.” 

‘Yes, missie, yes,’ said tue nurse, as 
she tied the broad sash in a bow, and gave 
a finishing touch to the flaxen = curis, 
“you'll do now.” 

And away floated the child down the 
staircase. She paused # moment at the 
drawing-room door to peep at the great 
Christmas tree, hung with countless knick- 
knacks, and sparkling bon-bons, then run- 
ning on to the library, she threw her arms 
round Reuben Oldbam’s throat and cried, 
her blue eyes dancing with delight, “It is 
good of you to give me that lovely tree and 
ali those beautiful things, and to let me 
have a party, a real—real party.” 

“Does it please you Blanche? Are you 
happy, really happy?’ he queried, eagerly 
holding her hands between his. 

“Yes, indeed, dear Uncle, 
ae oon everything you want—is 
there anything else you wish for?” he con- 
tinued eagerly. 

“Nothing, nothing. I have not an un- 
gratified wish, You are the dearest and 
pest Uncle in the world,’’ and standing on 
tip toe she drew his face down to hers and 
kissed him fondly, ere she bounded away 
to the next room to greet her little guest. 

“Thank Heaven! Thank "9 


I am per 


Hieaven ! 
murmured the old man brokenly, draw 
ing near the window, and looking up at 
the clear, frosty sky, where the stars shone 
steadily, like #0 many bright eyesx watch 
ng bim ‘(Please God, this may be atone 
ment for my sin to her parents 
~~ 

Two tramps, one of them a young man 

the other well advanced in life, had just 


left a house where they had been supplied 


with a bountiful dinner: ‘“1] say, Bill,” 
queried the younger of the two, ‘‘wheredo 
you s’ pose we'll get our supper?’ ~Theold 
tramp tarned on him in disgust: ‘Here 
you've just had your dinner,’’ he said, 
“and you begin to wonder where you'll 
get your supper. If that's the kind of dis- 
position you’ve got, young feller, you had 
better quit the profession and go to work.” 
OO 

HINDOO MARRIAGES,—The Hindo looks 
upon marriage as part of bis life, It ia dif- 
ficult to conceive what his state of mind 
would be if, on growing up lo anage when 
he could think for himself, he found that 
he was not married. 

At the time of the wedding ceremony a 
string with one or two gold beads on it is 
thrown around the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroom. She wears it till her hus- 
band’s death, and it is a sign that she is a 
married woman. 

A neat little phrase refers to this, “He 
tied the beads and became ny master,”’ 

Anotber custom tn connection with the 
wedding ceremony is that of rubbing the 
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‘Scientific and Usetul. 


CLEANING GLass —Clean the glasa over 
| pictures, rubbing with a soft cloth dipped 
in alcohol, then polish with a clean, soft 
cloth. 

LIFKR-NAVING.—An improved lifesaving 
appliance of a novel and exceedingly sim- 
ple character has been invented, It com- 
prises a lite-line to be worn on hata and 
capa instead of the usual lin. band. The 
cord forming the line is of special strength, 
and agrees in color and make with the 
other hat trimmings. The length of the 
line is about 27 ft. to 30 ft, and it is neatly 
fastened when not in use, and weighs only 
half an ounce complete, 

CONVERSATION. —An instrument has been 
invented to register the time of each con- 
versation at the telephone from the mo- 
mentof ringing up the exchange to the 
ringing off signal. A system such as this 
would reduce rentals of telephones toa 
scale according to the service, instead of a 





bride with turmeric. When a wedding 
has been broken off from some trivial 
cause, the act is spoken of in this way— 
“To break off a warriage for a clove of tur- 
meric !"’ 

Those who have watched the primitive 
wedding processions, either in town or 
village, will have noticed the tinsel orna 
ments that are tied around the forehead of 
the bridegroom. This custom has given 
rine to a saying, ‘He is the bridegroom to 
whose forehead the ornaments are tied,’’ 
But another proverb of a more amusing 
kind alludes to an adult bridegroom who 
is ‘flurried.” “The impatient bridegroom 
ties the bead-ornaments to his knees!’ He 
is so confused and his mental faculties are 
80 benumbed by the sense of his import- 
ance that he does sone very absurd thing. 

On the occasion of a wedding the guesta | 
crowd in rather too freely, some desirable, 
some undesirable, 

This is hinted at in a saying, “A wed- 
ding in the village and all the dogs in a | 
bustle,” or “the dogs go in state,’’ 

The dogs do really get excited with the 
hope of food, and some of the villagers 
hang about, likewise with the hope of get- 


Rawides thin if je waid te he | 


ting a dinner 
no unusual thing for a good all-around | 
quarrel to take place before the guests have | 
all dispersed, 

“The bridegroom and bride are one; the 
people of the wedding procession are out- 
siders.”” Many of them come only for the 
dinner, and they are but accessories to the 
real proceedings, Of which of course the 
bride and bridegroom are the centre, 

There are sayings, frequently used 
among the lower castes, in which regret is 
6x pressed at some hastily arranged match 
—**] was well off at home, and the neigh- 
bora put itinto my mind’’—that is, they 
talked the girl into marriage, Another | 
like it is this— “The neighbors persuaded | 
her, ‘Get up,old lady—marry «& husband.’ ” 

That the wife is not alone in being din- 
enchanted as to a wedded experience is 
taught in another proverb, where the man 
is represented As exclaiming, “‘Alter mar 
riagé, ‘Bring !’ is always being said toone,”’ 
A shorter form of this is, “After marriage, 
‘Bring!’ The poor busband is always 
being told that something or other is want- 
ing which he must go for; and, as the origi- 
nal of “bring’’ also means “feteh,” “carry” 
it shows that he is obliged to run about the 
house to wait on his wife,” 

A a 


Or No Account Another of the many 
good stories told at the expense of the 
“cipber telegram’ of the modern business 
world, says’ a New York paper, Was passed 
on the other day. 

A city broker whose hoine is in New Jer- 
sey was obliged by illness to spare a day 
from his business, So he sent word to his 
clerk at the office to let him know by tele- 
gram something of the day's transactions, 
The hours wore on, but no telegram ap- 
peared, and the broker began to be im yati- 
fied, not to way provoked, at the unac- 
countable negligence of his usually faith- 
ful clerk, 

The telegraph office was a mile from his 
home, and there was nothing to be done 
but to wait for the messenger, who did not 


’ 


come, 

Next morning the uphappy suburbanite 
stopped on his way to the station to make 
inquiries at the telegraph-ofhice for his 
missing telegram 

The operator was an old town-gossip, 
with an interest in everybod y’saflairs, and 


greeted his visitor in neighborly fashion 


(;00d morning, sir! A we I hope? 
Y 656—a rig HAY i ue “4 
P * 
elegram ne ye 4 
felegram ry i? We et 006 866 
Why, res, I believe I did! Kut Il eouldn’t 


make anything out of it, so I didn’t think 
twas worth while to send it up!” 


fixed charge being made to a business firm 
or occasional user alike. The Inatrument 
has been constructed at the instance of the 
German telephone department and ia to 
control the duration of telephone con ver- 
sations and to total the time. It bas been 
christened by the name of the ‘Telephone- 
meter.’’ 


Woop STAINS.—A solution of 50 parta of 
commerical alizarin in 1000 parts of water, 
to which a solution of ammonia-has been 
added drop by drop until @ perceptible 
ammonia odor is developed, will give to fir 
and oak a yellow-brown color and to maple 
ared-brown, If the wood is then treated 
with al per cent. aqueous barium chloride 
solution, the first named become brown 
and the latter adark brown. if caleium 
chloride be used instead of barium cblo- 
ride, the fir becomes brown, the oak red- 


| brown and the maple adark brown. If a 


2 per cont, aqueoun solution of magnesium 
sulphate be used, the firand oak become 
dark brown and the tmaplo « dark violet- 
brown, Alum and aluminum sulphate 
produce on the fira bigh red and on oak 
and maple a blood red. Chrome alum 
colors maple and fir reddish brown and 


oak Havana brown. Finally, manganese 
sulphate renders fir and maple # beautiful 


dark violet-brown and oak a dark walnut- 


brown. 
—_——> Ch 


Farm and arden, 


PLANTS -A young plant must have tts 
proper food and drink, the same asa young 
animal. The fine, white roots are the feed- 
ing mouths. They suck and grow with 
good care; they starve and die with neg. 
lect. The more meliow the soil the more 
available the root, and the better within 
reach. Manure is tertility; that is, food, 
MaNsURH.--Fartners cannol make valu- 
able manure out of substances that are of 
inferior quality as food for stock. The 
value of manure depends ertirely upon 
the substances from which it is derived, 
and the bulk signifies nothing. One ton 
of manure from animals that are fed on 
bran, middlings and cottonseed will con- 
tain many times as much plant food as 
will manure that inay be made frou straw 
or less nutritious articles, 

Finxios.— No two fields on a farin are 
alike, for though the land may apparently 
be the same, yet the plant food romaining 
in the soil is largely intliuenced by that 
which has been removed by the crops, and 
vary the 
plant food removed from each feild varies 
also, In applying coumnerical fertilizers 
to any field the farmer should be governed 
to acertain extent by the previous crop 
removed a8 weil ae the one which is to 
occupy the Meld. 

Bares. -lack of 
characteriatics of the breeds has caused 
many 
farmers who have used the Jorsey breed to 


as the requirements of cropa 


knowledge of the 
failures, The eountry is full of 


improve their herds with the view of in 
creasing the flow of milk, and the mis 
take has occurred with those who makea 
specialty of shipping milk to the cities, 
As the Jersey is not noted for large yields 
of milk many of those who made the @x- 
periments becamn6é (dissatistiod and refused 


to further improve, Before using «a breed 
the farmer should determine f what pur 
pose he intends to vee it and s«hould Ciere 
fore aim to Becure the bres tanitabie 


for his object 
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Lnwise Exercise, 

While inactivity and the lack of ex- 
ercise are venerally admitted to be fruit 
ful causes of disease and the promoters 
of a orte of niavorable conditions 
tne idea that exercise may be overdone 
and that activity may bring about the 
very xtaté of affairs that it is designed 
to prevent seems not to have entered 
inte the thoughts of those who are most 
energetic in promulyating the exercise 
theory. 

Moderation in exercise appears to be 
ene of the most difficult of all lessons 
to learn, Onee yet the idea into the 
head of any individual that indigestion 
and kindred iis can be cured or relieved 
by some special form of activily, or, in 
deed, by any and all forms, and no 
amount of eloquence can persuade him 
that there is a limit to the benefit re 
ceived, and a point where good ends 
and serious evils begins, 

one cee wo fewer ferson toan a 
glance throuvh the records of noted 
athletes, Fewoof them live to old age, 
and mostot them break up altoyether 
before middie lite If tables could be 
prepared showiny the average longevity 
of those who have made athletics ther 
study, they might serve asa warning to 
those amlitious and adventurous mem- 
bers of the community whoamuse them- 
selves with exercising-machines, heavy 
dumb-bells, swinging from bars and the 
yeneral trapeze performance of the aver 
aye pytinasium 

While not desiring to underrate the 
importance of yeneral physical training, 
it is necessary to emphasize the fact 
that in many cases it does much more 
harm than yood. The exercise of all 
the muscles which is made necessary by 
ordinary forms of labor, is much more 


beneficial than the sort of practice that 
develops only a certain set of muscles 
or call nto play a little portion of the 
temdy 

The most healthfu conditions are un- 


questionably those that give occupation 
tothe entire system, When one per 
forms physical labor in which the mind 
is imterested the conditions of health 
are perfectly met. Children who are 
brought up todo work and receive in- 
struction at the same time yrow into 
more perfect symmetry than when the 
mental is neviected for bodily training 
nlone 


In educational institutions where 
gyYmopastic and calisthenic classes are a 
partot the reyular course, great care is 
hecessary in the apportionment of time 
devoted to such branches. / The student 
is ambitious, and does not realize how 
easily the muscles may be overstrained. 


or how possible it is for the grow 


ny 
Irame to be warped and misshapen by 
{ “) ’ ‘ r ry } 
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dalized if youngsters wers put at carry- 


 tewly imemioulabie. 
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py auch weights as they raise on health- 
fle and exercising machines, They are 
_and strain every nerve 
to raise just a few ounces more, 


It almost incredible the amount of 


on their mettl 


strenyth one may put forth and its re- 
ults, and the youth in astonishment 
and delight at his achievements tries 
avain and yet again, taxing and over 
taxing its strength, until, all at once, 
he finds himself wearied and gives up 
the effort. It does not seem at all rele- 
vant when a few days later he feelsa 
pain in his side or bac k, or finds some 
soreness of the muscles of the chest. 
Ile declares to his physician that he has 
done nothing out of the ordinary line, 
and when at last some complicated and 
possibly fatal disease sets in, it is attri- 
buted to over-study or any other cause 
than the true one. 

‘Teachers and parents cannot be too 
careful in the supervision of the play 
hours of their children. Judicious se- 
lection of means of exercise js as neces- 
“ary as an intelligent choice of the books 
to which they are to give their atten- 


tion, 
A 


THERE is this difference between the 
resources of the world and those of man 

the former, if not developed this year 
or this century, may be brought out in 
the succeeding one; the latter if not un- 
folded in the short life of the man pos- 
sessing them, must perish with him, 
The vems that none have yet unearthed 
mav be brought to light by the efforts of 
a future generation. The marvels of 
electricity, which are as yet but in their 
infaney, only await the inspiration of 
future venius to blossom into full matur 
ity. But the powers which might have 
made one man a statesman and another 
a poet, which might have bloomed into 
eminence or heroism, but which have 
never been nourished by exercise, fade 
utterly away, and can never be revived. 
The loss that society thus sustains is ul- 
The powere that lie 
latent and unsuspected in men and 
women who live in a sort of passive and 
inert existence would doubtless, if put 
forth, promote the growth of civiliza 
tion, of progress, Of happiness, while t 
the individual himself the loss is irre- 
trievable., 

Do not live a single honr of your life 
without doing exactly what is to be 
done in it, and voing straight through 
Work, play, 
tudy, rest, whatever it is, take hold of 


it from beyinning to end 


at once, and finish it up evenly, then to 
the next tuing, without letting any 
moments drop between, It is wonder- 


ful to see how many hours prompt peo- 


ple contrive to make of a day; it is as if 


they picked up the moments that the 
dawdlers lost. And, if ever you tind 
yourself where you have so many things 
pressing upon you that you hardly know 
how to bewgin, take hold of the very tirst 
one that comes to hand, and you will 

nd the rest all fall in file and fol- 
low after, like a company of well-drilled 
soldiers; and, theugh work may be hard 
to meet when it charges in a squad, it is 
easily vanquished if you can bring it 
into line. A man was asked how he had 
accomplished so much in his life. ‘*My 
father taught mc,’ was the reply, “when 
I had anything to do, to vo and do jt.” 

OVERSTRAINED faculties can never 
Overwork 
is alWays @& Waste of time; and, though 


bring out the best results. 


it may not seem to be soat first, eventu- 
ally the sad truth is always manifested. 
To cut off needed recreation, to curtail 
the hours of sleep, to postpone a vaca- 
tiou indefinitely, to refuse to take rest 
and case and change under the impres- 
sion that thus time is saved, is always a 
short-sighted policy and often a fatal 
mistak« The time arrives when the 
poor abused faculties take their revenge 


ré ise tf erve altoyvether y ly { 
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FE sincere «a r ar easure in 


another's welfare are the foundation 


POS}. 


EVENING 


upon which all true social relations must 
be based. Until that is in some degree 
experienced, all sortg of disputes and 
antagonisms will interfere with the best 
success of any organization, small or 
yreat. Every one admits this in the 
household, in the friendly circle, in all 
reformatory and philanthropic labor. 
Without love in the family, without af- 
fection in friendship, without sympathy, 
pity and kindliness of heart in bene- 
volent efforta, we know that their failure 
is imminent, 


Two men lead temperate and orderly 
lives; the one has no temptation to do 
otherwise, the other is struggling fiercely 
with appetite and passion and gaining a 
daily victory over them, Io they merit 
the same cordial sympathy and encour- 
agement? Happily we are not called 
upon to do the impossible and to appor- 
tion these various degrees of desert; 
and, while this is s0, neither are we 
justified in any crude and premature 
judgment of our neighbor’s character, 
which we cannot fathom or determine 
from the actions which he may or may 
not perform, 


Tuk man who pledges himself to a 
life of service must see to it that he has 
the means to carry it out, Ilis duties 
to himself are rendered more, not less 
binding. He will cherish his health and 
strength, develop his powers of mind 
and body, and welcome gladly every- 
thing which will make his life broader, 
richer and happier, knowing that thus 
will he add to his value and increase 
his power of serving others, 

Eveny invelligent person should re- 
gard it as one of his moat binding duties 
to discover his capabilities, and so to 
cultivate and exercise them that they 
shall grow surely and steadily, enabling 
him to give out their best results, not 
merely in transient flashes and under 
sudden impulses, but continually and 
increasingly. 


THEE is in all faithful work a hap- 
piness which is seldom distinctly recog- 
nized as such. The consciousness cf in- 
creasing skill, of gradual improvement, 
of doing well is a joy in itself. <Ac- 
curacy and good execution are always 
satisfactory; the very discipline, if not 
prolonged beyond bounds, is pleasur- 
able, ae 

WitaTt does the word ‘‘cheerfulness”’ 
imply ? It means a pure heart, a con- 
tented spirit; it means a kind and _ loy- 
ing disposition; it means humility and 
charity; il means a generous apprecia- 
tion of others and a modest opinion of 


Tv 
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WHETHER we seek our own or an- 
other’s welfare, our conduct must he 
mainly on the same line. In this way 
we shall find that the claims that seemed 
at first to be contradictory really melt 
into each other. 

CHAKACTER, and not logic, is the 
credential to be offered at heaven’s vate. 
(onduct is higher than confession, being 
more fundamental! than the latter, ‘‘She 
hath done what she could.”’ 


FisiinG for compliments may secure 
a few bites, but is certain of many back 
bites. What is caught that way is not 
worth stringing. 

Ile was a wise man who was gratefu! 
there were so many things he could do 
without, ‘‘Grodliness with contentment 
is great gain.”’ 

THE map who can work and not 
worry, rest and not rust, is not apt to 
be an object of interest to an under- 


taker. —— 


Hix that loses wealth loses much: he 


that loses friends loses more: but he 
“ ts loses all 
E (Chinese have this saying (;reat 
s have wilis Feeble ones have only 
wishes. 





CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS, 





NARINE —The name of the mother of 
David is not mentioned in the Bible. She is 
supposed to have been first married to Na- 
hash. She is mentioned in the 25th chapter of 
the Second Book of Samuel. 

Jenny Jones —-Titles of respect are— 
Mr., from Master; Mrs., from Mistress; Miss, 
from the French De mot-selle; Esq., from Es- 
quire: an English Justice of the Peace, or 
member of the legal profession, but applied 
very indiscriminately to males throught the 
country generally. 

R. C, W.—You should wait until an op- 
portunity offers to show him that you still re 
gard him asa friend. Do not be too humble 
or apologetic, Let him seek you and manifest 
a wish to be restored to favor, Although you 
are at fanit you must maintain your maidenly 
dignity. Do not be so caprictous tn future. 
Think before you act. 

Reap.—Cremation is undoubtedly the 
most sanitary and seemly method of disposing 
of the dead, but at present itis very expensive 
and only slowly overcoming prejudice, The 
end of the world may safely be left over for 
the consideration of our children’s children to 
the third and fourth, or thirtieth and fortieth 
generation. The world will get along very 
well Toeach of us ourend is as the end of 
the world, 


BENDON.—The military saiute consists of 
the hund being brought to the horizontal poat- 
tion over the eyebrows, and its origin dates 
from the commencement of the history of the 
Englisharmy. During the tournament of the 
middle ages, after the “Queen of Beauty” was 
enthroned, the knights who were to take part 
in the sports of the day marched past the dais 
on which she gat, and as they passed they 
shielded their eyes from the rays of her love- 
liness, 

DeEsPATR —You seem to think that you 
cannot “amount to something” by sticking to 
vour trade, If such is your idea you are greatly 
mistaken, Elihu Burritt, the ‘Learned Black- 
smith,” gained a national reputation while 
hammering at the anvil, and many of the most 
eminent men, os wellas the wealthiest, began 
lifeas mechanics. Butif you are assured be- 
yond possibility of doubt that your talents are 
ofa commercial nature, and unsuited to your 
present occupation, continue your hunt for a 
position, Make friends among employes of 
banks and raflways, and, if possible, interest 
some influential person in you. Application 
to the persons you name, in all probability, 
would do you no good, 


SUFFERER — You misunderstood the re- 
ply to which you reter, There are very few 
ailments of any kind for whicha cure can be 
named in the sense in which you understaga 
the word “cure.”’ It is quite a mnistake to sup. 
pose that every discase has its specific rem- 
edy Nervous diseuses especially require 
wradual trentment. You cannot buy any nos- 
trum thet will inmake you self-possessed in- 
stead of timid, and unconcerned instead of 
shy and embarrassed. Nothing but attention 
to your general health and # resolute deter. 
mination not to be bothered with thoughts 
about yourself will help you gradually to over- 
come your blushing and timidity. You say 
yon redden and are confused by a word, and 
then are angry at yourself. Well, do not be 
angry. Itis this thinking about the matter 
and worrying over it that makes you worse. 
There is no cure for self-consciousness tor 
those who have not sufficient sense and reso. 
lution to leave olf worrying themselves. 


Rewry.—As to leaving cards, when a 
married lady whom you oughtto know takes 
up her residence in your neighborhood, you 
should call upon her atter she has had time to 
settle down in her home, and, whether she is 
in or not, leave one of your own cards and two 
of your husband's. Other occasions on which 
cards are left are the day after the ball, within 
i week after «a dinner party, in case of illness 
when making inquiries at the door, and ss 
soon us possible after a death has occurred, 
Curds are not left on the occasion of every call 
atu house, provided the lady is at home. If 
she is not at home, leave the card as a token 
of your visit. Cards are sent in by the ser 
vant to the lady of the house when the degree 
of acquaintance is only slight; but you do not 
send in your card when calling upon a friend, 
Ifa long time elapses between two visits,cards 
ure used. When you are leaving the town, 
either permanently or for a considerable 
length of time, it is usual to leave at your 
friends’ houses cards in the corner of which 
the letters “P. P. C,” (pour prendre conge) 
have been written in pencil. 


M. N. W.—The gold applied to the edges 
of the books, etc., is in the same state as for 
various ornamental purposes—viz., an eX- 
tremely thin leaf. Before the case or cover of 
the book is quite finished, the volume is struck 
forcibly against the back, so as to make the 
fore edge flat instead of concave. It is then 
placed in a press, with the exposed edge up 
permost. The edge is scraped smooth with « 
piece of steel, and is coated with a mixture ©! 
red chalk and water. The gold is blown out 
from the small books and spread on a leather 
cushion, where it is cut to the proper size by 
means Of « smooth-edged knife. A came! = 
hair pencil is dipped into white of egg mix 
with water, and with this the partially dried 


} 


edge of the book is moistened. The gold is 


taken up on a brush, and applied to t 
1 ‘ t instantly adheres. Whe 
e book have been gil 
wed tx rerpain & 
are rr shed off y means 
swooth piece of hard stone (bloodst 
y r vives the golda high deg ret 


f polish 

























THE STARLIGHT HOUR. 


BY Ww. Ww. L. 





rhe day has quenched its tender light 
On bloom of bud and flower, 

Within the dusky arms of night, 
That rules the starlight hour, 


A stillness rests upon the sleeping land, 
A stillness rests upon the lakelet’s face, 
_And from the blue dome comes a starry band, 
That twinkle softly thro’ the realm of space. 


Here where the fatries nightly dance, 
Beside this silver murmuring stream, 
I watch the fire-files’ tiny lance, 
And of my lady loving dream. 





Lucy. 





BY A. ©. ©, 


THE SATURDAY 


On leaving school, Bernard obtained a 
post in the County Bank and went every 


day to his work by train from Rausbleigh. | 
Alice made money for her brains and her | 


pen, while Mrs, Weigall, always neatly 
dressed and prepared for any social emer- 
gency, stayed at bome to look after Lucy, 
to criticize her family and to turn a smil- 
ing face to visitors, especially such mem- 


bers of the county families as at all recol- | 


lected her existence 

Mrs. Weigall by her first marriage had 
one daughter, Mary, who was not at home. 

For fifteen years indeed she bad been a 
stranger to her family, having even ceased 
to write to them. 

She was nearly grown up at the time 
when her mother, Mra, Peyton, became 
Mra, Weigall, and she deeply resented the 
step which gave her a stepfather, not that 
Mr. Weigall was unkind to her, nobody 
was unkind to her; but Mary enjoyed hav- 


sitting-room, very neatly dressed and | ing @ grievance. 


= WEIGALL sat by the fire in her 


rather peevish-looking, as usual. 


At | 


When about twenty-one she had abrupt- 


least it was her usual expression when | ly left home, and gone as governess with 


alone with ber family. 
Outside, the wind and rain of early win- 
ter held sway, and the occasional lumber- 


ing past ofa van or other vehicle bardly | 
constituted a sufficient reason for looking | 


out of the window. 
To look out of window on fine days 


was Mrs. Weigall’s favorite occupation, | 


and nothing went on in the village-street 


| charge of a governess. 


without her knowledge. But on wet days | 


like the present she read the newspaper, 
and satin jadgment on her contempora- 


i especially the more distinguished | 
— | land but failed to communicate the fact to 


ones. 

Sometimes her remarks exasperated her 
eldest daughter Alice (the eldest by a 
second marriage and the eldest at home), 
and then Mrs. Weigall was rather prompt- 
ly snubbed. For Alice kept the household 
in great order, being learned asa University 
Extension Lecturer and a journalist. 

She was seated now ata little desk in a 
corner near the fire preparing her weekly 
article on current literature for the “Chill- 
ington Beacon,’’ which was a high-toned 
paper, enjoying a wide provincial circula- 
tion, 

Mrs. Weigall’s consciousness of the 
scribe’s presence betrayed itself in the fur 
tive and guilty glances which she cast in 


the direction of the writing-table when- 
ever the newsper crackled obtrusively. 


Alice prided herself on having sacrificed 
privacy to the family convenience, and 
trained herself to write in the common sit- 
ting-room; but all the same the tamily 
were dreadfully afraid of making a noise 
whenever she was at work. 

The sitting-room had folding doors open- 
ing intoasmaller room that in its turn 
led through a French window into a plea- 
sant garden. Pleasant even in cheerless 
winter weather, and charming on sunny 


| tenanted. 


days when every breath of air came laden | 


with the scent of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers end trailing rose-bushes: when the 
birds sang 4#ll day in the branches of the 
two large lime-trees, and the bees kept up 
their murmurous work throughout the 
drowsy summer’s hours. 

In the cosiest corner of the inner room, 
between the fire and the warmly curtaiied 
window, a couch was drawn up, and on 
this lay the slender, delicate form of a 
young girl. Although over twenty, Lucy 
Weigall still looked almost a child. With 
her tiny bands and feet, ber small, pale 
face, her golden head, she had an ethereal! 
air which made strangers describe her as 
angelic. . 

And she really was the good angel of the 
family. Round her couch dissensions were 
hushed; Alice grew less overbearing, Mrs. 
Weigall less captious while as for Bernard, 
the only brother, he knew no hours #0 
peaceful as those that he spent with the 
little sister, whose frail body his strong 
arms carried tenderly, and to whose 
thoughtful spirit he never turned in vain 
for sympathy or advice. 

Lucy bad a natural talent for sympathy, 
just as Alice had a natural talent for lec- 
turing, Mrs. Weigall a natural talent for 
wearing becoming caps, and for blossom- 
ing into importance when strangers ap- 
peared. 

It was really wonderful how Mrs. Wei- 
gall had contrived to keep up the family 
credit through all the vicissitudes which 
she had experienced. When she first mar- 
ried Mr. Weigall, and came to live in Chil- 
ington, she had means and an assured 
position as the elegant well bred wife of a 
solicitor, member of an old-established 
firm which enjoyed the confidence of the 
county families. Gradually, through the 
lishonesty of a partner, wealth had de- 
parted, Mr. Weigal! died of a broken heart 
and his family came to livein the v illlage 
of Rushleigh, a few miles out of Chilling 
ton. 


an English tamily to Yokohama. 

For a little while she had written home, 
then her letters stupped, and when Mra, 
Weigall wrote to Yokohama for informa- 
tion she could learn nothing. The consul 


_ to whom she had applied said that Mary’s 


employer and his wife died of an epide- 
mic and the children had gone home in 
“Was not 
governess Miss Payton ?”’ 

To this question of the consul Mrs. Wei. 
gall did not reply. She could not tolerate 
the idea that Mary had returned to Eng 


her family; and to her visitors, such as oc- 
casionally asked after Mary, Mra, Weigall 
always implied that her daughter was still 
in Japan. Of course she did not say this 
in 80 many words, but she never said the 
contrary, and this reticence sufficed for 


her purpose, 


Two newspapers lay in Mra. Weigall’s 


jap; a London one which she had finished, 
and the local one, which she had just taken 
up. Hardly had she opened the latter than 
she made a little movement ot surprise, 
She glanced at Alice. Yes, Alice was put- 
ting away her writing; Mrs. Weigall was 
free to speak. 

‘“‘Lucy,’’ she cried, ‘‘Miss Astley’s ne- 


phew has written to the lawyers. He is 
coming home, N@ Will ve nere in 1ess tun 


a month !’ 

The news was exciting evidently. Lucy. 
looked up with a gentle gesture of interest 
Even Alice rose and followed her mother, 
who had walked into the inner room. 

“] must read you what the paper says,” 
continued Mrs. Weigall, settling down by 
the invalid’s couch. “Information which 
will assuredly give general pleasure has 
reached us. Astley Hall will soon be 
Mr. William Astley, the heir, 
bad written Messrs. Trigg and Smythe, 
the late Miss Astley’s solicitors, to say that 
he may be expected home in about two 
weeks. Mr. Astley writes from San Fran 
cisco. Heis an Americen born, but in the 
old country will soon we hope, etc.’’ 

“Well, that is some excitement in pros. 
pect, at any rate,’”’ said Mis. Weigall. 


“After all, | am glad the place is to remain | 


in the family.” 

“The family is quite a new one,’’ re- 
marked Alice, 

“All families must have a beginning,” 
replied her mother. ‘*] wonder if Mr. 
William Astley is married, Oh, no; here 
is an additional paragraph. He is actually 
a bachelor.”’ 

‘Wat a chance forour many maidens,”’ 
said Lucy, with her soft laugh. 

Mr. Weigal! gianced furtively at Alice, 
but Alice had never looked more like Mi- 
nerva, learned and severely celibate. 

‘Miss Vandeleur,’”’ announced a servant 
from the outer room. 

“Maud, you flower-scattering sngel,”’ 
exclaimed Lucy, a8 a pretty young girl ad- 
vanced, her hands full of alovely winter 
bouquet, deep gold and pale yellow chry- 
santhemums mixed with brown and russet 
leaves, “You need not tell me; I know 
all that glory is for me.”’ . 

“Of course it is,” replied Mand, bending 
over the couch to kiss her smiling friend. 
She also was smiling, and yet as the two 
girls’ eyes met a curious flicker of sadness 
crossed the face of each. 

“You have heard the news 7?’ said Mra. 
Weigall interrogatively when her guest 
was seated. 

“UTbat Mr. William Astley is alive and 
well and on his way home? Indeed, I 
bave heard that, and I may say I cameé out 
to eecape the spectacle of my poor father’s 
He is naturally grieved 
| am grieved formy 


disappointment 
for me; far more than 
self 

iMr Vandeleur 


claimed Mra. Weigall. 


disappointed 7” ex 


“And why?”’ 


the | 





EVENING POST. 


“You never heard then? It is true we 
| thought it best not to say much on the sub- 
| ject as long as there was uncertainty, but 
now there is no need for reserve. Miss 
| Astley lett a codicil to her will to the effect 

that if her nephew proved to be dead with- 

out heirs | was to inherit £20,000 of her 
| property. You know sheand my grand- 
| mother were great friends at school,” said 
Maud. 
| “I know,” replied Mra. Weigall, “and | 

always used to wonder why she showed 
| you so little kindness during her life. But 
there! She was not particularly kind to 
anybody, poor woman, 
pounds! No wonder Major 
feels such a loss.” 

“But he chiefly feels it for me,’” said 
Maud hastily. 

“Humph,” remarked her hostess, 


Vandeleur 


9 


stined to disturb, and Bernard had just 
taken up the volume when there came a 
sharp pull at the door bell, 

“That sounds important,” 
Lucey. 

“I dareaay it is a telegram about those 
lectures,’’ said Alica, 

“It can hardly be a message from the 
bank,’’ said Kernard, 

The door of the outer room opened, a 
sable-clad figure came in and paused an 
instant under the arch of the folding doors, 


obser ved 


_ then stepped forward into the midat of the 


Twenty thousand | 


“And I feel it for him,”’ the young girl | 


continued, 
“That | can quite believe,” replied Mra. 


Weigall. “Well, I wonder what Mr. 
William Asticy will be like, I hope he 


will not resemble his first cousin, Robert, 
who was a scapegrace and no mistake. | 
have heard that he made one or twoefforts 
to soften his aunt's heart towards him by 
penitent letters, but in vain. If he beatili 
alive and hears of his cousin’s good for 
tune, how angry he will feel !’’ 

“Poor man !’’ said Lucy gently. 

“Ans you pity everybody, you can pity 
| him, my dear,”” observed Mra. Weigall. 
| But I assure you that when he left the 
neighborhood fifteen years ago in disgrace 
with his uncle and aunt, he did not seem 
to bave ong redeeming point. He was 
handsome and pléeasant-mannered, that 
was what helped him to impose upon peo- 
ple. We used to see a great deal of him at 
| onetime, He was rather attentive to my 
daughter Mary. But I am thankful she 
never married such a profligate,”’ 

“I wonder if Mary will ever 
home,”’ said Alice, 

“I do not believe she could stand the 

inglish climate after #> many years’ ab- 
sence from it,’ answered Mrs. Weigal! 
hastily. 

“The climate of Japan in) not good,” 
argued Alice. 

“It cannot be as bad as ours,’ retorted 
her mother. 





come 





| Mesut gy eetewey abcrcige Bony s ; 
Mra. "Weigall being called off by some 
household duty, Lucy aud Maud were 
alone. 

“1 grieve for the loss of that legacy,”’ 
said the former, taking her friend’s hand 
with tender sympatby. “] had never 
montioned it, not even to mother or Alice, 
but I did always hope Mr, William Astley 
would not be found.” 

‘I grieve too,” said Maud bitterly. “J 
would not mind if father would allow me 
to exert myself, to go as governess or com- 
panion—anything. But he willnot. And 
oh, Lucy! this life of hopeless poverty, 
and poor father’s constant depression, they 
are 80 bard to bear.’”’ 

Lucy found nothing to say in reply. She 


could only look the deep pity she felt. 
. > * + . . 


When Bernard came home to dinner, 
bis mother of course lost no time in _com- 
| municatircg tohim the great news of the 
heir’s impending return. He heard it in 
silence at the moment; but was no “ooner 
alone with Lucy than he said abruptly: 

“So Mias Vandeleur loses the legacy.’’ 
“Yes. Maud was here to-day. Nhe feels 
the disappointment very much, but more 
for her father’s sake than her own.”’ 

“| expect he is more crabbed than ever,” 
said Bernard. 

“And now you can never 
Maud,” murmured Lucy. 

“] could not have spoken even if she 
had got the money,” replied her brother. 
“Do you not see Major Vandeleur’s 6x- 
pression at the presumption of # poor bank 
clerk in aspiring to his daughter's hand,” 

“Bat if Maud loves you 7—and | am sure 
she does,’ said Lucy. 

Bernard covered his face with his hands 
for afew moments in silence. “It is no 
use thinking about such things,’’ he said 
at last. “You are a dear little confidante, 
Lacy, and I am glad you should know my 
secret, although | should hate anybody 
else to have possession of it But you 
must help to resign myself tothe thought 
that Maud is out of my reach. [| must juat 
grind on through the same weary round. 
There is not likely to be any miraculous 
interposition of fate in my favor.” 

He ceased speaking on the entrance of 
Mrs. Weigall and Alice, They had brought 
their work, and requested Bernard to con 


speak to 


tinue reading the book he had nmenced 


the night before 
gramme 


This was the usual evening 


a routine which nothing seemed de 


Here Lucy, as usual, interposed, and | 


{ 


wondering group. 

“Mother !"’ said the stranger and lifted 
her veil. 

“Mary !"’-with acry that was almoat ao 
sob, Mra. Weigall sprang forward and 
threw herself into her daughter's arma, 

Tho astonishment of the others may be 
imagined, Bernard and Alice sprang up, 
came forward, kissed her, then glanced 
around in furtive wonder, 

She turned towards the couch and bent 
over Lucy. 

“You were five yeas old, 1 think, when 
I left—a bonny, golden-haired little thing. 
Why do you lie here? Are you iil?” 

“Tam always an invalid. But, Mary, I 
aun #0 glad to see you.” 

“Of course, 80 am 1,” said Bernard heart- 
ily. 

Alice stood silent, for shyness alwayrn 
made her awkward, 

“Lucy was five, and Alice—thin in Alice, 
] suppose-—.was ten, and Bernard twelve, 
And now to #66 you all grown up makes 
me realize whatalong time I bave been 
away.” Mary wound up this speech with 
a short langh, not a very mirthful one, and 
sank into a chair by the fire. She was 
quite composed, It was the othera who 
were agitated, Mra. Weigall especially. 

“Let mo look at you,” she said, and tak- 
ing her eldest daughter's face between 
both handa, tried to turn it towards the 
light. Kut Mary shrank back. “There te 
not much to look at,” she replied shortly, 

“There never was;and now 1 am gray- 
haired and wrinkled scarred by time and 
—"' She left her sentence unfinished, 

* You have come from Yokohama ?"’ in- 
quired Mrs, Weigall, sitting down beside 
her, 

“T left Yokohama years ago. I come 
from America; from San Francisco, | give 


nwee tthe 


e ’ ‘ ‘et abba a 
have come home a failure, fain poor, an 
lamill. Fate has beaten me,’’ 

It was characteristic of Mre, Weigall 
that she asked no further personkl ques- 
tions, 

“If you were in San Franciasco,”’ she ob- 
served briskly, “perhaps you know our 
coming neighbor, William Astley.’’ 

“William ?’ 

“You, not Robert. You remember Ko- 
bert?” smilingly continued Mra. Weigall. 

‘*You,’’ Mises Peyton answered slowly. 
“[ remember Robert.” 

“Heturned out a dreadful character, I 
forget whether that was before you went 
away orefter, Auyhow, he had to leave 
the neighborhood in disgrace, and was 
disinherited by his uncle and aunt Old 
Mr. Astley, who died ten years ago, left 
all bis money to his sister, and she left It 
to Mr. William Astley, If he could be 
found or failing that, to various charities 
and #0 on. Nota penny was left to Robert, 
William, you know, I*# another nephew, 
the #on relative who went out to 
America after a dreadful quarrel, Na- 
turally no descendant of his would ever 


ofa 


have been thought of as heir, had Kobert 
only behaved better.” 
“And how has William been found ?”’ 


inquired Mary, after another long pause. 

“Mosara. Trigg and Sinythe sent # con- 
tidential clerk to look for him. 1 suppome 
he is accompanying William bome. 

“No,” #aid Bernard, ‘Mr. Trigg wes at 
the Bank to-day, and happened to mention 
that the messenger they sent out is dead 
poor fellow! Wi.tian Astley, who, by- 
the bye, was not in San Francisco itself, 
but In some other Western city, could not 
come away at once but took his passage for 
the middie of tule month. The clerk waa 
to have waited ‘or him, but got a cable 
yram to say hin wife was ill, He started 
atones, and, strangely enough, died on 
the voyage of heart-diease. Nobody had 
even suspected that be was delicate " 


“What «a curious atory!’ remarked 
A lice. “Then there will be nobody to 
identify Mr. William Astley.” 

“Well, the clerk did that in America, 
you 466,"’ answered Bernard. “And he 
sent home a photograph of William, who 
seems to have the family type strongly 
marked alt! yl wears a fu beard 
I) . 1 remember a aref y clemr 
shia Mi . siways was? 

Y on A “ never ever 
adopted the vorsa moustache, 
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* vei Moe Weigall, who mided, turning 


to Mary I ppose you never saw OF 
beard anything of hh bert ? 
“Did be go to America 7’ This counter. 


question was Mary # answer 

“On. not that L know off I think 1 re 
that he went to H one 
bad characters turn up 


in San bb ranciaco, do they not? 


member hearing 
Hut 
sormetilnies 
laughed Mra. Weigall 

“Ido not know,” replied Mary coldly 
he rome and, witha change of lone, con 


lulu rien 


tinued: “I am tired | suppore you can 
keep me here’? 
This was not easy, for the W eigalin 


amall howe possessed no spare roomw, Mre, 
Weigall gianced in some embarrassment 
at Alice, but Alicedroppod her eyern, Al 
ready ber attitude expressed some host) 
lity towards the new comer, 

“Mother usually sleeps in my room; but 
abe can go into Alice's if you will take her 
place with mo to night,’ said Lucy, ad 
dressing Mary 

So it was arranged. Kut Lucy waaa vor, 
light sleeper and she was awakened before 
midnight by a sound of stifled sobbing 
Her first linpulse was to speak: ber next 
was to keep silence and not intrude upon 
a grief ol not know the 
Hut her wentie heart was strange 


which she did 
souTrOe., 
ly touched, and fella yearning pity whiet 
into little tender words 


traneiated itself 


and ways towards the sombre half wister 


who bad ao suddenty emerged from the 
distant unknown. 
oo . 7 a - 


“Of course, you always make @xcunes 
for everybody, and | daresay there is some 


thing to say for Mary. But, Lucy, I] can 


THE SATURDAY 


“{ am not an inquisitor,’’ abe answered, 
eurtly. ‘*You ought not to need interro- 
gation. You should tell us of your own 
accord why you stayed away #o long, and 
why well, yes—why you have returned 
ao Unexpectedly now.”’ 

“But you must not fancy that we are not 
bappy to bave you,"’ interposed Lucy 
hastily. 

“You are happy, of that I am sure,” re- 
plied Mary, taking one of Lucy's fragile 
jiitle bands and bolding it tightly clasped 
in herown, “I do not suppose Bernard or 
Alice inn Why should they be? I can 
only ask them to be patient with me. Per- 
haps one day | may find strength and 
courage enough to go out into the bard 
worid again. Hut just new, I cannot, ob, 
If eannowt!” 

“And you shall not,” cried Lucy, raising 
herself from ber cushions and putting ber 
arms round ber balf-sister’a neck. ‘You 
shall stay here unquestioned, just as long 
as you like,’ 

“Bat | ought not to be idle; | ought to 
earn my living,’’ said Mary in the most 
hopeless tone in which such a declaration 
was ever made, 

“We will think of something tor you to 
replied Lucy. “I daresay | shall 
furnish occupation for you by falling ill 
If you nurse 
me you will sav poor inother and Alice,”’ 

“! do not want you to be ill,’ said Mary 
with a tremulous smile, 

But Lucy's words were prophetic. She 
feil ill the very next week and then Mary 


do,’’ 


and requiring to be nursed, 


tended ber with a loving devotion which | 


won the gratitude of the entire family. 


| Weeks passed before the young girl was 


| 
not forget that her presence here throws 


an additional burden upon Bernard, and 


deprives you of any comforts whieh you | 


ought to have.” 

Theapeaker was Alice, who was lookin 
distressed and rather angry. 

Mary had been three weeks at home, 
now, and showed 
going away again or of seeking to support 
herself. Always silent, always sombre, 
ashe gave no account of herself, beat back 
her mother's attempts at questioning, and 
showed affection only for Lucy. Alice and 
Mary had been antagonistic from the first, 
aud at last Alice's irritation found voice in 


“So not apoak for myself,” ashe con- 
tinned. ‘Heaven knows that I grudge 
Mary neither food nor shelter, and if | 
were the bread- winner of the family | hope 
I should be as loth to make her feel unwel 
come as Bernard is. Kut if she expects 
from him, as she evidently does, the 
charity of a brother, she should, at least, 
show him the confidence of a sister. She 
ought to explain herself, She ought to say 
why she bas been away from us without 
Kiving a sign for so long; she ought to say 
why she has returned to our midst at last, 
and on what ground she expects us 
rather Bernard to provide her with the 
bread of idleness,”’ 

“Dear Alice,’ said Lucy, softly, “do 
you think there is really need for poor 
Mary to explain herself ? To me she looks 
a thoroughly heart-broken woman. She 
said she had come back to usa tailure, 
Who knows in what bitter struggles, 
what crushing disappointments her 
her 


u 
~ 


hope, 


courage, her have 


ebbed away 7"’ 


porbaps health, 

“She seems quite well,’’ grumbled Alice, 
though her look had softened. 

“That is what people sometimes KAY to 
me,’ answered Lucy, with « smile. 

“You? Oh, Lacy, when anybody with 
two grains of perfection can see that you 
have not the strength of a tly! 1 believe 
that you are kept alive by your sympathy 
with others. If you had nobody to pity, 
you would die to morrow,” 

“You spoil ine just as mother and 
nard do, 


Ker- 
Kul | feel the more grateful in 
your case because you spoil nobody else, 
and least of all yourself. But why will 
you be so indulgent to me, who have many 
to love ine, and #o harsh to Mary, who bas 
nobody 7" 

“Ie Alice saying hard things of me? 
asked Mary, suddenly appearing in the 
opening of the folding-~<doors, She had en- 
tered the adjoining room unperceived, and 


how stood looking inquiringly from one 
to the other of her half sisters, 

They felt etuibarrassed, but Alice re 
covered herself and answered, briskly, ‘] 
was only saying, Mary, that I thought you 
ought to treat us with less reserve: to be 
frank with us about your past 

“My just? Mary repeated the wor 

ke @ ti rni She sank n & 
arin-« ™ ! € rhe at ‘ 
ana alg al A 
ina, 7 “ ” ry Lnawe 

A lioe'’a | KX Diack DrOoWs Imelin an an 
noyed frown 


able to lie on her couch in the sitting 
room, and during the whole time Mary 
hardly left her, 

When she was convalescent at last, a 
bleak and foggy January bad slipped away 
to be followed by some weeks of mild wea- 


| ther which, in the country at the events, 


no intention either of | 





bore quite a sinile of spring Birds twit- 
tered in the leatiess boughs, which had a 
beauty of their own as they shone golden 
brown against the translucent gray-blue 
eky. The pale yellow and lavender spikes 
of crocuses had pierced the garth in many 
gardens, and as o e's foot brushed the 
stubble in the yet bare fields a lark some- 


Se 


boundless promise of the heavens, 

“What matter that March with all its 
winds is ahead?) The birds are wiser than 
we and enjoy themselves while they can, 
undisturbed by dismal prognostications,”’ 
said Lucy, smiling up in Bernard’s face, 
as be brought the chair in which he had 
wheeled her round the garden, to a stand- 
atll, and prepared to lift her out of it and 
earry her back to her couch, ‘Bernard, it 
is good of you to devote yeurself to me 
this lovely Sunday morning. Any other 


| nan who had not gone to church would 


or: 


have betaken himself for a selfish walk 


| and smoke, instead of stopping at home to 


iook after a useless invalid sister, Do 
you see those lovely hot-house flowers? 
And do you know who sent them to me?”’ 

“| know who sent them, and | think I 
know in whose hot-house they were 


| gathered.” 


Theré was such an unwonted bitterness 


| in Bernard's tone that Lucy looked at him 


in startled pain. 


“Maud sent them. Bernard, what do 


| you mean?” 


“Of course, while shut up in your room 
all these weeks, little woman, you have 
not heard society's wheel go round.’’ 

“No, | have heard nothing. But has 
there been anything more important than 
the usual penny readings ?’’ Lucy spoke 
in a light tone, but she watched Bernard’s 
face anxiously, 

“Mr. Astley has arrived and been ac- 
cepted by the neighborhood as a great ac- 
quisition.” 

“And don’t you like him ?” asked Lucy 
quickly, 

“To tell the truth, Lucey, I do not—and 
J should not like him,”’ Bernard added in 
a lower tone, “even if people did not say 
that he is likely to marry Maud.” 

“Maud? 1 do not believe it. She would 
never be so mercenary.” 

“Mercenary, no. But, Lucy, she may 
like him. And you must remember’ — 
Kernard paused eg moment, then added 
with an eflort—“that no bint at an engage- 
ment, no word of love has ever passed be- 
tween Maud and me,”’ 

“But she must bave seen that you loved 
her. And | know she loved you,” said 
Lucy warmly. 

Poor Bernard turned pale. It was poor 


a nm to bear this, now that he feared 
x Mau 
the grinding poverty 
me has become !"’ he said at 


Major Vandeleur’s 


ght be mit 1 for ever 


nk what 


of 
length. 
perpetual 


Her he 


‘And la- 
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Unless 


ments must be very hard to bear. 
she likes Astiey—and most women, on the 
contrary, seem to like him—marriage with 
him probably presents itself in the lightof 
a happy release.”’ 

Lucy sighed impatiently. Bernard was 
the soul of honor and geverosity, but his 
warm-hearted little sister could not help 


wishing that he had been a little more im-— 
petuous and tried to win Maud in spite ot | 


poverty. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
return of Mra. Weigall and her daughters 
from church, ‘Such excitement!’ ex- 
claimed the elder lady entering briskly. 
“The Vandeleurs and Mr. Astiey were 
there. It ia the first time he bas ever been 
to our church, and coming with Maud. 
Oh ! they must be engaged.” 

Bernard walked quietly out of the room, 
while Lucy, to divert attention from him, 
said: “Nobody has yet told me what Mr. 
Astiey is like.’’ 

‘Oh! a very nice-looking wan, a tho 
rough Astley, only he wearsa full beard. 
Otherwise be reminds one very mach of 
Robert, does he not, Mary ?” 

‘“iood gracious, Mary! what is the mat 


ter with you? You look as if you were | 


going totaint!"’ The exclamation came 
from Alice, and directed general attention 


to Mary. She did indeed look deadly pale, | 


her very lips were bloodless, 

“It is nothing,” sbe said in an ord, 
strained voice, but, instinctively as it 
seemed, as if for refuge, she drew near to 
Lucy, and sat down beside her couch. 


eburch. And in the porch when | was go- 


| Badly. 





The :ebearsal in the school-house was 
over, and Mary, busy rearranging her 
music, called out to the last goer not to 
lock the door behind her. 

Suddenly Maud Vandeleur, who had for- 
gotten a shawl, came back to fetch it, and 
was closely followed by Bernard. The 
large room was only dimly lighted by the 
dying embers in the grate and by the soft 
diffused light of a crescent moon standing 
like a green sickle in a space of pearly- 
white sky, and visible with the stretch of 
quiet fields beneath it through the open 
door. Neither Maud nor Bernard noticed 
Mary, who had stooped in her dark corner 
to gather up some sheets of music, 

“Miss Vandeleur—Maud,”’ began Ber- 
pard in a voice of strong emotion, “we 
were children together and—and always 
friends. Forgive me if I seem indiscreet, 
but are you—are you intending to marry 
Mr. Astley ?”’ 

‘W hat difference can that make to you?’ 
asked Maud. Her tone sounded bitter, 
and, perhaps aware of it, she added more 
gently—‘‘to you, or to anybody outside 
my family?” 

Mary had risen, but they were too 
agitated to notice her, and, perhaps ombar- 
rassed, she may have thought it better not 
to come forward, 

‘Alas! I know too well that! have no 
right to question you,’’ replied Bernard, 
“What am I, poor and obscure, 
with noinfluence and no prospects, that I 
should try to control your destiny? But, 


| Maud, if you were not the—if you were 


“TI noticed that you looked rather bad in | 


ing to introduce Mr. Aatiey to you, you | 


walked away so suddenly, I feltsure you 
were feeling ill,’’ remarked Mrs. Weigull. 

“1 do not feel ill. Why can you not be- 
lieve me?’’ said Mary impatiently. More 


than this, nobody succeeded in extracting | 


from her, not even Lucy, who yet divined 


that something had bappened to intensify | 


her half-sister’s tragic gioom. 

Meanwhile the neighborhood was ring: 
ing with William Astiey’s triumphs; his 
hospitalities, his charm «{ inanner, bis in- 
teresting Transatlantic experiences, And 
the rumor of his engageéeient to Maud per- 
sisted, although the full confirmation of it 


was still lacking. From Maud herselt no 
| -t_es somuuou sue WwulgKIIs; OVEN Ner Visits 


to Lucy, formerly frequent, ceased, al- 
though she often sent tHlowers accom panied 
by a few loving words, 

Rusbleigh, headed by the vicar and his 
wife, was very busy getting up an enter- 
| tainment in the school-hous+ for subjects 

connected with the Primrose League. 

There was to be a concert, a brief lecture 
| on the Domestic Life of the Carthaginians, 
trom Alice, and recitations from a well- 
known itinerant amateur. All the local 
talent was pressed into service, and the 
school. house echoed three or four times a 
week with rehearsals of songs, and duets, 
and choruses, Mary played well, and was 
consequently installed at the grand piano 
lent for the occasion by the munificent 
Mr. Astley. That gentleman bad promised 
to grace the performance with his presence, 
and had undertaken to bring a large 
house party of his own to swell tbe audi- 
ence. 

He had only been a few weeks at home, 
but be had already troops of triends, and 


among his guests was a very handsome | 


girl, in whom the gossips of the neighbor- 
hood saw a rival to Maud. 

“If Miss Vandeleur keeps up her present 
sbow of indifference, she may lose him,’’ 
said a visitor one day at Mrs, Weigall’s, 
little guessing the throb of hope and ex- 
ultation which she awoke in Lucy’s heart. 


|} and said, in a curious, 


“Surely Maud will! not refuse him,” said 


Mra, Weigall. 

“Haraly, I should think, considering 
Major Vandeleur’s poverty and his un- 
coucealed desire for the match. Probably 
Miss Vandeleur is only coquetting.”’ 


“Well, | suppose the entertainment to | 


morrow night promises to be a great suc- 
cess? Your daughter’s aid will beinvalu- 
able, Mra. Weigall.’’ 

“You are too kind,’’ murmured the lady 
addressed. ‘‘But you remind me that the 
last rehearsal is to take place this after- 
noon, and Mary seema to be forgetting it. 
Ought you not to go, dear ?”’ 

Mra, Weigail turned as she spoke to- 
wards Mary, who had been sitting silent, 
looking straightin front ot ber with the 
set, sombre look in her eyes which always, 
vaguely, made her family uneasy. 

She roused herself at her mother's 
words, and moved wearily across the 
room, followed by the visitor’s pitying, 
inquisitive glance 

“She looks suffering 

“Ob, she will recover! She is only a lit 
tle overstrained,’’ cheerily responded M rs. 
W eigall with her society optimism. 


my sister, | would still urge you to prefer 
anxiety and poverty even to a marriage 
with William Astley. The man inspired 
ine with an instinctive repulsion from the 
very first, and short as is the time since he 
arrived in the neighborhood, | have heard 
things about him not to his credit.”’ 

‘“W hat things ?” 

‘Nay, I cannot tell them to you,’’ said 
Bernard, ‘You must take my word for 
it that they are said, and you must have 
faith enough in me to believe that I would 
not credit them lightly.’’ 

Maud gave a weary sigh. “I donot know 
how to act,’”’ she said dejectedly. ‘Father 
is always representing to me how good the 
marriage would be, not only for myself 
and him, but for the boys and little Trixie, 
‘Trixie 18 délicate; she wants so man? 
things, and she never gets them. What 
would you say if you saw Lucy languish- 
ing for want of change of air? I am like 
the girl in ‘Auld Robin Grey;’ except,’’ 
Maud added with rather a tremulous 
laugh, “that I have no Jamie to care what 
I do.”’ 

“Maud !’’ cried Bernard and seized her 
hands, then dropped them again instantly 
and turned away. There was a little sil. 
ence, during which Maud hoped perhaps 
that he would say more; but he did not, 
and she turned towards the door at last 
with a suppressed gesture of discourage- 
ment. 

“I—] will think over what you have 
said,’’ she murmured hastily, and brushb- 
ing past him stepped outside. He stood 
watching her as she walked away, then 
was preparing to follow when he felt a 
light touch on his arm. 

“‘] was afraid of being shut in, or I would 
not bave shown myself,’’ said Mary. 

“Then you overheard all we said ?’’ 

‘Yes; but you can trust me, Bernard. 
shall not repeat it.’’ 

That night, when Mary had finished 
bathing Lucy’s aching brow with eau de 
cologne, she took the young girl’s hand 
muted voice; 
“Would it make you very happy to see 
Maud and Bernard married ?”’ 

Lucy opened her eyes in delighted asto- 
nishment, 

“Happy? I should think so; but, Mary, 
how have you guessed theirsecret? You 
have seen than so little together; you must 
bea witch,”’ 

Then as Mary made no reply, Lucy re- 


I 


| sumed in a sadder tone: 





‘But there is no chance of the marriage. 


| Bernard will never speak while he is poor, 


and he will be that until he is quite middle- 
aged—dear, kind Bernard. Ah, if Mr. 


| William Astley had not existed, and Maud 
| had inherited Miss Astley’s legacy, then 


everything would have been so different.’’ 
Mary had taken one of Lucy’s bands, 
and sat with it pressed against her cheek. 
All at once the young girl became aware 
that her sister was crying. 
‘‘Mary, what is it? Are you in trouble?”’ 
she exclaimed, distressed. 


“T am always in trouble,’’ Mary an- 
swered in husky tones. “It is a trouble 
that for fifteen long years now bas haunted 


iné nightand day, draining my 
sapping my hope, making me old 
my time, I thought my heart was quite 


arid, that no flower ot love or faith could 


energy; 
before 





a, 


ever bloom there again. I was so crushed 
and deadened that the present could offer, 
as I thought, nothing for which | sbould 
ever care to live. I dweit only in the past 
—a cruel past. I was faithful to one mem- 
ory; ab, such an unworthy one! And to 
that memory I should have been basely 
true, but for your sweetness, your loving. | 
kindness, your beautiful courage. You 
have broken the bonds of my spirits, and 
set my trammelled soul free. You do not 
understand, but you shall soon. To-mor 
row, to-morrow, Lucy, I may atill be 
miserable—I may be like the poor prisoner 
who has to learn to bear the sunlight—but 
you, the angel of my prison-house, you 
shall know that you have not lived in 
vain.” 

Mary bent over the bed and kissed her 
young sister fervently, passionately: then 
glided away, leaving the very darkness, as 
it seemed, still palpitating with her strange 
and solemn words. 

The entertainment had gone off spien- 
didly, and Mr. William Astley, quite the 
king of the occasion, was standing among 
the performers complimenting them seve- 
rally and collectively. 

His house-party, and Mr. Trigg, the 
Chillington lawyer, Major Vandeleur, the 
Vicar of Rusbleign and others were 
gathered in asmiling group beside or be- 
hind him, and, whenever they got the 
chance, re-echoed the great man’s words. 

“Charming, quite charming !’’ Mr. Aast- 
ley repeated. “I do not know which per 
former to praise most. Your daughter, 
madam,’’—with a bow to Mrs. Weigall— 
“sang delightfally, and all the accompani- 
ments were beautifully played. By-the- 
bye, who and where is the pianist? I have 
not had the honor of being presented to 
her.’”’ 

“Mary,” cried Mrs. Weigall, ‘come for 
ward, my love; come and let me introduce 
Mr, Astley to you.”’ 

“Robert Astley and I néed no introduc. 
tion,’”’ said Mary, suddenly emerging from 
behind the piano and moving into a clear 
space just in front of the guest of the even- 
ing. 

That ‘gentleman turned ghastly pale 
and stood with the bland smile frozen on 
his lips, while Mrs, Weigall, much dis. 
concerted, exclaimed: 


“My dear Mary, think of what you are 
veying-. Thic io Ma, Willimus: Astioy; IL Is 


nobody you ever saw before.”’ 

“I have seen him many times, and I 
know him only too well, for my misfor- 
tune, my bitter misfortune,’ answered 
Mary. ‘Ask him if he does not know me?” 
she continued in a louder key and raising 
her hand with a gesture of accusation. 


. “Ask him if we did not meet fifteen years 


ago in Yokohama; if 1 did not follow him 
to San Francisco, lurked on by bis pro- 
mise to marry me, if I did not discover 
just in time—ah, Heaven, just in time— 
that he was married already to the 
wretched girl whom many of you knew 
in the village here once as Ellen Bradley ? 
Ask himifshe be not still alive in San 
Francisco, hopelessly lost; his victim, yet 
still his wife. Ask him if he can deny all 
this, But no, there is no need to ask him. 
You can read the answer in his face.” 

“My dear young lady——’’ began the 
scandalised Mr. Trigg in horrified sooth- 
ing tones, when he was interrupted by a 
harsh laugh from Mr. Astley. 

“I do not see why we need stand here 
listening to the ravings of a junatic,’’ he 
said. 

“My sister is no lunatic,”’ 
Kernard, firmly. | 
charges cannot be allowed to pass unchal- | 
lenged, Mary, try to explain § yourself | 
calmly, at any rate.’’ | 

| 


interposed 
“But certainly her 


“Well, lam not going to stand calmly 
here to hear myself further insulted,”’ 
cried Mr. Astley, and moved towards the 
6xit. But Mary threw herself in front of 
it and faced the man she had accused with 
blazing eyes. ‘You shall stay while I de- 


nounce you as an impostor and a thief !’’ | nan 
she cried. “I once saw your cousin Wil- | ally, 


liam, a you very well know. He was 
taller than you, thinner than you, and bis | 
hair and beard wers fair—that could not be | 
seon in the potograph—and by growing a) 
beard you bave contrived, I doubt not, to | 
look sufficiently like the photograph to 
deceive those who had never seen William. | 
But you cannot deceive me. Where is 
William ? What have you done with him? 
lat Mr. Trigg here send out another emis 
sary to America to seek for William and 
lo bring bome your wife. Let——”’ 

With a smothered exclamation Astley 
*prang forward, pushed Mary violently 
aside, and had wrenched open the door 
and rushed out betore anyone could sto} 
the seats 


n. Several rustica who were in 


néar the door, rushed out after bim, thus 


preventing his guests from following as After making 
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quickly as they wished. When they did 
make their way out, it was only to find 
that Mr. Astley bad apparently forgotten 
all about them, and had driven off alone. 

“No wonder, poor man! To think of 
that mad woman being at large,” said the 
guests, and Mr. Trigg, and several other | 
people, For the opinion of the majority 
was in favor of Mr. Astiey, and Mary re- 
ceived many hostile glances. 

Bat Messra. Smythe and Trigg had a 
shock next day, when they found that 
their respected client had departed fur 
tively by the earliest train. And the shock 
was intensified on their learning that in | 
London he had promptly cashed a large 
cheque, and then disappeared. They sent | 
a confidential clerk to America, and, after | 
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it occurred to some of the brighter minds 
that, the day being April Ist, they bad 
been made April fools of; and, as they had 
been sold, they determined to sell others 
in their turn, “doing” their neighbors as 
they had been “done” by Artemus Ward. 

A steady stream of people going out 
would meet others coming in, who of 
course reported that it was the moat won- 


derful sight they had ever seen, and that | 


they would not have missed it for any- 
thing. Nor did the matter stop there. 
Numbers on their return went from house 


| to house, advising their friends and ac- 


quaintances to take a holiday and go and 
see the wonderfal sight. 

And thus all that pleasant April day the 
merry work went on, until the shades of 


many months and infinite trouble, suc- evening terminated the greatest hoax per- 


ceeded in unravelling the tangled skein of 
tbe strange story. 





Robert and William Astley, already | 


haps ever perpetrated. The joke, a harm- 
leas one, was freely discussed and laughed 
over by its victims for weeks and months 


slightly acquainted, had met in San Fran- | afterwards. Of course this brought Browne 
cisco on the eve of the latter’s departure | into considerable notice at the time. 


his newly found wealth, had offered to 
pay Robert's expenses and, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘bring him along.’”’ By acuri- 
ous, a dramatic coincidence, William had 
suddenly died in the train on the way to | 
New York, and Robert had been quick to 
s66 how easy it would be for him to per- 
sonate his cousin. He carried out the idea 
with characteristic audacity, and as his 
wretched wife did not even know that he 
had left America, he counted confidently 
On escaping detection; and doubtless he 
would have done so, but for Mary’s unex- 
pected resolution to return home. 
William’s death once fairly proved, 
Maud came into her legacy, and shortly 
afterwards she married Bernard, to the 
great disgust of Major Vandeleur and the 
deep delight of Lucy. 


for Europe. William, in the generosity of | 








HUAXING WHOLESALE, 


Mr. Harry Weaver, the veteran actor, 
referring to his acquaintances with Arte 
mus Ward, says: 


if I did not mention a ‘sell’? perpetrated 
by Artemus Ward which had the effect ot 
almost depopulating the whole city for a 
few hours; and the inhabitants thereof 


were compelled to knowledge themselves 
oul prouny “" revit, 


On the thirty-first of March in that year 
Ward published in the columns of the 
“Plain Dealer’ a glowing account of a 
gipsy encampment, placing ita few miles 
outside of Cleveland. The king and queen 
were represented to be lineal descendants 
of the Pharaobs. 

They had traveled all over the world, 
and their tent was adorned with articles 
picked up on their journeys, forming a 
collection so rare and picturesque, from 
its very oddity and orientalism, that it 
could not be duplicated in any part of the 
world. The description of the aged king 
and queen and their progeny was at once 
ingenious and romantic, 

Their powers of divination were said to | 
be wonderful in the extreme. It was 
averred that they had renewed their youth 
from time to time, and did not really know 
how old they were; they had passed 
through all the great events of the world 
for centuries; they were in possession of 
the secrets of the lost arts. 

The gipsy king’s appearance was vener- 
able to a degree, his tlowing white beard 
trailing on the ground. And then the 
daughter was married to another descen- 
dant of the Pharaohs, one ct the finest 


‘specimens of manly beauty the eye had 


ever looked upon. They were fitly mated, 
for the bride was described as a dream of 


| loveliness—in fact, another Cleopatra; and, 
| after seeing this dusky divinity, the en- 
| slavement of Mark Antony was made clear 
| and comprehensible. 


The many valuable horses they pos 
sessed came in fora due share of notice, 
y of pure Arabian breed, one ea peci- 

a pure milk-white steed, for which 
fabulous sums had been offered, but with- 
out avail, a saperstition prevailing among 
the tribe that to part with Selim would be 
to bring misfortune upon them all. 

The inbabitants of Cleveland and its en- 
virons were strongly advised not to mniss 
the opportunity of visiting the camp on 
the morrow, for on the following day the 
gipsies were to strike their tents and con- 
tinue their nomadic life, traveling around 
the globe. 

The morning of April Ist dawned upon 
a lovely day, and from sunrise to sunset 
Shoals cf 


Cleveland was astir. people 
wended their way to the outskirts, some 
in carriages, many on horseback, and the 
great majority on foot Of course DO signs 

encampment were t seen. 


of a gipsy 
inquiries in every direction, 


My reminiscences of | 
Cleveland in 1860 would not be complete | 


—— ea ai - 
WoMEN IN INDIA.—Many traditions flow 
from unknown fountains into the great 
channels of history, and the general 
character of the legendary lore which be 
longs to Bijapur implies that a higher 


province than was usual in an Indian 
State. The seclusion of the Mohammedan 
“purdah” has ever proved a loas insuper 


instances are found in the annals of Ori- 
ental nations, where the more intellectual! 
daughters of Islam have freed themselves 
from the bondage of custom and creed, 
| No doubt exists that even the Aryan Hin 
dus in early ages gave to women their true 
| position. Polygamy was almost unknown, 
and the following lines quoted from the 
‘‘Mahabbarata,” a ponderous Hindu epic 


which Indian womanhood waa then held: 


A wife is half the man, hia truest friend: 
A loving wife is a perpetual spring 

Of virtue, pleasure, wealth;a faithtul wife 
Is bis best aid in seeking heavenly bliss. 
A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 

| In solitude—a father in advice, 

A mother in all seasons of distress — 

| A rest in passing through life’s wilderness, 


The gradual descent of the moral stand 
ard may be traced from the pre- Vedic 


om ow Re ee Oe eee 


eee 
| Aryans were ever pressing on toward 
south and west, and man falling farther 
| away from the simplicity of childhood, 
until Brahminism had riveted the heavy 
| links of the complex theological system 
| on the people of India. The women suf 
fered accordingly, and their complete cap- 
tivity was consummated by the Moham- 
| medan conquest, when in imitation of 
Moslem custom, and as a safeguard from 
the rapacity of the invader, the seclusion 
ot women belonging to the higher classes 
became universal throughout the Indian 
peninsula. 


————————— 


SNAIL Faring.—The French snail eat 


(ing habit is said to be growing apace in 


Ite ultimate popular adoption 
surprine. 


America, 
should by no means occasion 
Snalil-eating is no more queer than turtie- 
eating. The development of cookery is the 
miracie of civilization; and yet the Aineri- 
can custom of pickled pigs feet might 
offend the African epicure who dines upon 
elephants’ feet baked in a hole in the 
ground, Kattlesnakes, blacksnakes and 
lizards were all pronounced edible by the 
late Frank Buckland, the naturalist, and 
are no more repulsive, in a way, than the 
misshapen frog. In New Zealand a great 
delicacy is the boiled grasshopper, after- 
ward crisped in an oven and served head- 
leas, The flavor is said to resemble thatof 
shrimp. Here is a suggestion for the Kan- 
sas farmer. Why not the pate de grass- 


hopper as a rival edible to the hors 
d’vauvre de snai! ? 
—_—_——> 
NATURAL KINDLY FEKLING. —A_ formal 


politeness chills the aflections and repels 
those who would naturally be drawn to- 
gether; 80 also does be assured manner 
which is insincere. The courtesy which 
ranks #0 highly, and thé lack of which is 
often deplored, is the natural and graceful 
expression ofa kindly feeling. But it is 
tender and easily crushed; it is delicae, 
and must be nourished and cherished, o7 
the rude storms of life will sweep it away 
Let us protect and honor it as it deserves, 
and it willin ita turn protect and preserve 
for us some of the dearest and best posses 


sions that life has to offer. 
———<=> - 


There is no article made, that 
as important in as soap. Thousands w 
ever, DUY Cheal adulterated ts i, 
a few cents and lose dollars 
ing Dobbins’ Flectri Noa! ertectly 


pure, saves dollars. 


able barrier to mental progress than the | 
iron yoke of Hindu caste, and numerous | 


of B, C, 500, represent the estimation in | 


At Home and Abroad. 


The Pall Matl Gazette declares that the 
educated English woman writes a worse 
hand than the average shopman, Says the 
(Giazette: “There ts evidently something 
in the weaker grasp of woman that makes 
a fair handwriting more difficult to her 
than toman. And modern tashion recent 
ly Hattered this Inability as it has flattered 
others. In no other age and in no other 
country has the handwriting of men and 
women been conventionally allowed in 
dissimilar forma as it has been in England, 
It in much like the separation that took 
place in studies—the decree of opinion that 
an uneducated person who would not do 
atall asa man would do well enough as a 
woman,”’ 


The heroic elements of chila nature found 
strange and pitiful exemplification some 
months ago at Nag Harbor, Long Island, 
when Lillian McMullen, a girl of 15 years, 
while crossing the frozen bay in charge of 
two younger children, broke through the 
ice, In their efforts to save her the little 
ones also fell in, The brave girl, with 
superhuman effort, managed to resove her 


little charges; but, exhausted by the strain 
position was taken by the women of the | ~s se 7 : 


she sank back into the icy water and was 
drowned, The world is usnally ready 
with honors for the grown-up heroes; the 
heroes and horoines of tender years are far 
Jess apt to be remembered. Yet their 
valor is surely not leas worthy to be 
honored and recorded, not only in justice 
to the dead, but as an example and inoen- 
tive to the living! 


Prince Kung's nemorial to the throne, 
in which he charges the deteat of China to 
her adherence to her antiquated political 
customs and the blindness of her leaders 
to the progress of civilization, is a mont 
significant evidence that the true source of 


| China’s weaknoss has at last been recog- 


| the Middle Kingdom, 
of China will demand something 


nized by the most influential statesmen of 
The regeneration 
more, 
however, than political reform. Nothing 
short of the regeneration of the Chinese 
character will suffice. Should Chinese 


| practices conform to the teaching of the 


ethical code by which all Chinamen pro- 
foww to, be governed. thelr, case, Wels de 
the more thrashing of the Celestials by the 
Japs will berequired to inaugurate amoral 
revival among China's teeming milliona, 


An interesting story of a battle between 
a rattioxsnake and # rat comes from Ken- 
tucky. Nays the Glasgow Times: “A huge 
rattlosnake was imprisoned ina box into 
which a large rat was replaced, Hostilitien 
commenced at once. The snake, coiling 
himself, struck viciously at the rodent, 
but that animal slipped quickly out of the 
way. ‘This was repeated until the snake, 
in acondition of blind fury, made a tre 
mendous lunge at the rat, which again 
successfully executed its Lactios of jump- 
ing to one side, Then, almost quicker 
than the eye could follow, the rat rushed 
directly at the snake, aa it lay extended on 
the floor, and fastened itself on the back of 
its neck, and never let go till it had) bitten 
the head nearly off the body, That ended 
the fight. The snake died almost instantly, 
and the rat trotted off to the other side of 
the box unharmed.” 


A dispatch from Tacoma, Wash., says 
that five prophets bave appeared in that 
city who declare that the world is coming 
to an end in Ik. They have issued a 
warning to the people to beware of a false 
Christ, who arrive about that time. 
They are the Kev. Mr, Jetleria, the Key. 
Mr. Price, H. ©. Lauters, Henry Baker and 
Mra. Cliff, all evangelists. They declare 
that nine tenths of the human race will 
perish miserably by war, plague, famine, 
pestilence, earthquake ant bail during the 
Christ will be sealed up 
in a bottle tor 1000 years. Ileaven will 
hang in mid-air all thattime, They have 
Keen hell, and it is 0000 intles across, and 
long enough to hoid all the sinners, (one 
of the gentiomen, Mr. Jefleria, was lormer- 
ly rector of @ prominent Episcopal church 
ip Phiiadelphia, and those who knew bim 
in this city will believe that the dispatch 
far as he in Concerned, 

—_—_— - > -- 
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Wur Young Folks. 


IHh KOBBER BOLD. 





the doorstep, bumiiy 

Peter, and as Veter 
away, Jemima found it 
but she was a careful 
ao her 


EMIMA at oon 
waehing ber son 
CF tried to get 


hard work 


mother, 


rather 
little 


duty. 
Ali thie time the robber bold was hiding 


a woomeberny bush, plotting ana 
Voter and Peter's brother, 
them: away to her 


and determined to 


behind 
planning to get 
Veterkinsa, and 
den. 

“Tt must be done by 


earry 


strala something, 


, 
I forget what you call tt, wai the robber 


bold to heraell 
Jemima bad very nearly Onished wash- 
was beginning to 
when all at once 
there wae the sound of mewing, the 
jofa kitten calling, # Kitten thal waa 


ing Peter, and Peter 


pure he whe ao prensod 


loud 


mouTE 
being murdered 

Jemimn stopped waahing Peter, and 
looked about for Peterkins— Peterkins waa 
nowhere to be seen. Then it must be 


Peterkings who wascalling, Peterking who 
was being murdered 
“BK verything (hat mows is nota kitten,’ 
murmured an old cat 
the aun, watching the washing Operation, 
bul notice of the old 
eal. the garden and down 
the garden, aod then ran inte the houne, 
The only waited Gntil she 
was outol sight, and then that robber bold 
Jumped out from behind the gooseberry 
bush, and captured Peter, 
Ky the Jenin 
doorstep, carrying Peterking in her mouth, 


who waa lytog tn 


Jemininm took be 


She looked iy 


robber trold 


tine eame back to the 
Peter waa nowhere to be seen, 

“Well, he 
Jemima, ‘so now Til wash you, Vetorkina, 
Why did you call for me 7” 

) atidn't Peterkins, “ll was 
watching «# mouse bole.” 

“Miaou! miaou! miaou!’’ 

Such «& noise 
Veter 


war nearly 


enll,’’ saad 


“There's being murdered 


wnald Jemiinia, 


Hecan't be very far away perbaps he is 


“Rverything that news Is not a kitten,’ 


wald the old cat, 
“Nonsense! said 
everything that 
Anyone knows that.” 
And then 
old eat, until 
and went 


Joma, 
not 


“you mean 
moves is A INOUse, 
Jeninia began to talk to the 
the old eat left the doorsiep 
beaut 


Inclowors: Jomimn followed, 


finished,’ said | 


now," | 
“Who would bea mother ? | 
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“What fun! she whispered to the kitten 
“they are moving the cart, and we ahail 
yet a ride round the field.” 

But Peter didn’tthink it Was mnur b fun, 
The leaves of the trees brushed in his eyes, 
and once he was nearly awept of} the top 
of the cart. The robber bold only just 
seized him in time to save him. 

After the been moving some 
time, the 
pleased. 

She wished that 
peep and see who Was driving the cart, for 


had 
bold 


cart 


robber toel less 


began to 


very much ehe could 


she did not know the voiceof thea man who 


was talking to the horse. 

They had left the field, too, and were go 
ing along the road, and she knew that they 
were going away from home, 

The robber bold began to feel very much 


frightened. She sat up in the hay, feeling 


(now jost as anxious to miake the driver 


to hide 
did 


an she had been before 


him. sui 


her 
froin 


Ree 


away the man not 


came bounding to meet her, and set to 
work at once to wash the lost kittens. 

“Well, Betty,” said her mother, ‘*you 
are late for your dinner, Whereever have 
you been?” 

And, much to her mother’s surprise, 
Betty threw her arms round her neck and 
began to cry. 

“Q mother,” she sald, “I'll never be a 
robber bold again, and never, never climb 
on toa bay-ecart with Peter and Peterkin.” 

And then she told her mother al! about 
everything. 

——$—$—<>- + - 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S TREE, 





rPyik “Prince of Wales’ tree’ is dying at 


think of looking upon the top of the cart; | 


and though the two kiltens were mewing, 


he did not bear them because ot the nome, 
Was growing ui 


They 


The robber boid reand 


more trightened were every minute 
potting farther 


home, and 


and farther away trou 


she did not know where they 
J 


were going. 


She made up her mind at last to eall out 


to the man. For some ting he did not 


hear her, because of the rumbling of the 


eart; and when atl last he cid hear some- 


one calling, he did not know where to 


look to find the 
“Lam upon the top of the cart, 


OMmeone 
‘wal the 
robber bold, in suenh a timid, frightened 
way that nobody would ever have guessed 
that it wak a robber bold speakiny. 

The man seemed very much astonished, 

“Who are you, did you get 
there?’ he asked, no busimess 


up tnere, whoever you are.’ 


and how 


‘You've 


’ 


lie walked away from the cart tothe 
other side of the road. 

“i'm Betty,’ said the robber bold, 

“Well, it's a little girl!’ said the nian, 


and then he began to iaugi. 
This was altogether 
robber bold, and she began to ery, 
Veter and Veterkins mewed louder than 
ever, and Peterkins rubbed his sinall head 


too much for the 


up against the bold robbers arm, trying to 
say, ‘Piease take ine home to mother; In 


The driver of the cart was still laughing; 


he was sitting by the side of the road, 
laughing londly 

“This do beat all 1’ he kept saying be 
tween his shouts of laughter, 

Ketiy was wishing very much that she 


had never climbed the ladder, never CAap- 


| tured the kittens, never tried to bea “rob 


The old cat was always interfering, and | 
Jemitna wished to settie It onee and for | 
all. 

Meantime the robber bold had onee 


more crept oul from behind the gooseberry 
bush and had carried off Peterkins, 
When a rather 
argument 
look for 
boid robber’s den 
oe 
robber bold, as she threw 
the hay, “a fine piace!’ 
Whether the bold robber's mother would 
have thought place is quite a aif 
ferent 


Jeminoa, atter stormy 


with the old ext, returned to 


her family they were sate in the 


isn a fine plisee fora den,’’ said the 


herself down on 


itatine 
thimtler, 
The robber bold iad quite forgotten that 


raving 
“never, never, never to 


only that very mo she bad been told 
clint the ladder, 
and getoon top oof the hay cart, -unloss 
noOmebody was will her.’ 

And itis doutbttul whether the bold rob- 
ber's mother would have counted Peter or 
Peterkins as any body, 

Kut the bold had forgotten all 
these (things She was playing with Peter 
and Poterkins in the hay 


“You are tw 


robber 


ponces, my captives,” she 


paid, “and | shall keep you in my den un 


il you are ransomed. Il may carry you 
away farther.’ 
Peterkins was not iistening; he was 


watehing romething 
War ita mouse? if 
mouse and carry i) 


moving in the hay. 
nly be could catch a 
back to his mother ! 


Peter was watching “the something 
moving’ too, but Peter was thinking of 
something he had onee heard the old cat 


say 


mourse,"' 


“Everything that moves is 


not a 


**| mhial perbaps carry 


CAALI A, 


you to ny en 


chan ted eald the robber bold, «I 


Shall kay, ‘Hey presto! what bo! minions! 


and we shall move through the air to my 
caastlie, and once there- 

The robber | {i suddenly stopped, and 
eter r ‘ ve ati Veterkins mewed 
The re e é was moving r wh the 
alr 

, 

Ihe ‘ 1 stplilied., and Deg an 


stroking Peterkins to keep bim him quiet 


ber bold.’’ 

“Woll, miissie, you've got yourself into 
a fine pickle,’’ said “Did 
you not hear ue hlow 


the man at last. 
move the ladder? 
am | to get you down ?” 

‘Can't you go back ?” 

“That ! 
AN IL 1M, 
we get to Church Farm, and then-—” 


dail Beatty, 


can t,’’ said the man: “i'n late 


No; there you'll have to stop till 
Betty heard nomore. Church Farin was 
home, llow ever 


And 
wotutd 


ever so far from would 
did 


her mother say % 


she get back 7 when she 


back, what 
war feeling 


get 
She 
too, for she had had 
man 


hungry, 


no dinner, fhe Miuried his horse 


again, and from time to time Betty could 
hear hin chuckling. 

Ail Kinds of wild ideas came into Betty's 
head. She would hang on to the bough of 
inte the 
jump down; but at 
decide that she must stay where she was. 
She sat up in the hay, and took the kit 
tens on her lap and stroked them. 

After a little time they stopped mewing, 
and she began to smile, as she remembered 
that she had intended to carry off the kit- 
and now she 
herself, 


a tree, and drop road: she would 


last she was obliged to 


tens, was being carried oft 

When Church Farm was reached at last, 
the man was still chuckling: and before 
the Jadder was fetched, and Betty released 
from her captivity, she bad to listen toa 
great deal of laughter at her expense, for 
the driver told everyone atthe farm, and 
quite a small crowd assembled to see the 
li tle girl 


came down from the top of the 


hav-cart. 
When Peter and Peterkins appeared, 
they were also greeted with a shout of 


laughter, and Betty had t 

many questions 

was allowed to 
She thought 


AnNSWer ever 8oO 


about them before she 


KO home across the flelds. 


she never would reach the 


garden again. The sun was eo hort, 


and 


the kittens 1 ¢  innee ¢ hea o ried . 
’ kin ‘ ar . wrig 


ried and tried t get awa At last. wher 


red t. she saw e farn 


Betty called back, and poor Jemima 


eiosts of 


the top. The “Prince of Wales’ tree” 
was planted about thirty-ive years ago 
at Dwight, Jil, sinee made famous by Dr. 
K eoley. 
of town on the stock farm of Banker Mc 
Williams, and it flourisiied for many years 
like the proverbial bay. The farm was 
the homestead of J. J. Spencer, and there 
was no nore attractive place on the line of 
the Alton road, 
Thirty five years ago next September the 


The tree stands a litte way out | 


Proines ot Wales and his retinue were being | 


entertained at Chicago and stopped at the 
old Riehmond and 
Chicago people remember him as he stood 


hHiouse, 


a number of | 


ou the boto) balcony one évening “to give | 
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THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





Schnebile, the new explosive, is com- 
posed chiefly of chlorate of potash. 

More than 200,000 pounds of tea were 
consuined tn Great Britain last year. 

Teakwood or Indian cak will sink in 
water. Italso one of the hardest of woods. 

Soldiers in the United States army are 
said to lose on an average 21 days every year 
from illness, 

Siberian women are raised as abject 
slaves. They are untidy in dress, and are 
bought with money or cattle. 

Twoclergymen in Nebraska attributed 
the recent hard times to the Sunday opening 
of the Chicago World's Fair. 

Durable artificial silk, which is both 
neat and ornamental, is made of waste woo! 
or cotton, by the aid of chemicals. 

Many l’ersian drinking cups have been 
found in the ruins of Persopolis. They are 
siaped almost exactly like our saucers, 

The new Siberian Railway traverses 
regions where game is so abundant that the 
project of establishing cannertes is being con- 
sidered, 

While playing with a rope near a 
street sweeper, Frank Whittlin, an Indi- 
anapolis boy of 6, was drawn intothe machine 
and killed, 

Monazite, a rare mineral which neither 
melts nor burns, is found in the rich metallic 
heart of the Appalachian Mountains that lie 


| in North Carolina, 


the people a treat,’ as it were, ooking at | 
habia. 

The next day, being anxious to shoot 
some prairie chickens, the Princes, who 


traveled under the incognito of Lord Ren 
and his retinue, composed of the 
Duke of Neweastle, Capt. Retallock, Gen. 
Kruce, Mr. Leduc, Major Teesdale, Capt 
Mr. Eliott, who was ason of Lord 
Lord Hinehbinbrooke, and 
hrancis Wilkins went to Dwight on a 
Arrived there the 
was driven at once to the residence of 
while his retinue 
Mr. Koadright and Col, 


fraw, 


(iray, 
St. Germains, 
apecital tran. 
Mr, 
the 
KR. P. 


Spencer, became 


Morgan. 
A teature of a sojourn at Dwight is bunt- 


One of the new rifles used in the It- 
tlianm army sends a ball with force enough to 
go through five inches of solid oak at a dis- 
tance of 4,000 feet, 


Sponges, slates and slate pencils are 
no longer allowed in the public schools of 
Cambridge, Mass. Paper, pens and pencils 
have been substituted, 


It is said that the highest point ever 


| renched by oil was in January, 1860, when it 
Prince 
| went to $20 per barrel, 


The lowest point, 5 


| cents per barrel, was reached in November, 


ing up the oldest inhabitants and pressing | 


the bauds that once pressed the hand of 
the Princes, and hearing their recoliections 
ot their royal guest from their own lips. 
One of the old inhabitants tells of how he 


loaded the Prince's gun tor bim, and ex 


| se teret me Cre WHlhCri, Ate Syn, TOLTIE Ved ine 


Vrince’s game, The dog is as gray as his 
inaster, bul BOMehOW the story is not so 


enthusiastically received by men who 
know something of dogs, 
During his stay at Mr. Spencer's the 


Prince planted @ sapling elim in the corner 
of the garden and itis now a magnificent 
tree, The house, which was named Ken- 


| trew Lodge in honor of the Prince, stands 


| to this day. 


It isa plain, two-story struc- 
ture with a neglected lawn in front and a 
grand avenue of trees leading down to the 
railroad tracks. The house is unoccupied, 
bul the place is beautiful and the air about 
itis filled with the songs of birds, and in 
the summer the boughs of all the trees bear 
their nests, 

Stories of the Prince’s abilities as a sports- 
man at that time seem to be very much 
awry. Harper's Weekly in September, 


IS60, printed a comic picture of the Prince | 


out fishing, He is pietured whipping a 
stream for trout from the back of a servant, 
who is doing the wading in the cold water, 
The younger generation at Dwight believe 
that in order that the Prince of Wales 
might kill more prairie chickens than any 
olxe young birds unable to fly were caught 
and thrown into the air repeatedly until he 
had managed to hit them. This yarn is 
disproved by the tact that the Prince’s 
shooting was done at theend of September, 
when the youngest prairie chicken flies as 
strongly as the old bird, 

It was Saturday when the Prince arrived 
in Dwight. In the afternoon he went shoot- 
ing and that evening held a levee in the 
lodge, to which the principal citizens were 
tovited to meet bim. The next morning 
he went tothe Presvyterian Chureb with 
his retinue, and hesides putting a bill of 
large denomination in the contribution 
box he a good round sum to- 
ward the building of a new church, probably 
Baptist. The church, as it was afterwards 
built, was a plain white structure with a 
belfry. ‘Two or three years ago Dr. Keeley 
purchased it and presented it to the Keeley 
Laague, the menbers of which used it for 
a club bouse, 


subseri bed 


The People of Dwight are sorry to see 


the “Prince of Wales’ tree” go, for it is 
one of the sights of the town. 
—— 

k ghbam’s Dye for the Whiskers 

ts work Oroughily, coloring a uni 

mm brow! ACK, Which, when dry, 

Will neither rub, wash off, nor soil linen. 


Is61. 


The experience of the Mississippi Val- 
ley verifies the conclusion of Dr. Hubbard 
thatas a result of the cutting down of forests 
climates become hotter in sumier and colder 
in winter, bd 


A North Sea codman carries au outfit 
of lines which extends eight miles in length, 
and has usually fixed upon it the amazing 
number of 4680 hooks, every one of which 
secant. Dass Lossitoud » 

It is computed that a hundred years 
henee Europe will have 780,000,000 of inhabit- 
ints, Asta 1,000 000.000, while Arerica will have 
reached 605,000,000, Australia 30,000,000 and 
A frien 100,000,000. 


The tunnels of the world are estimated 
to number about 1142, with « total length of 
NW4miles. There are abont 1000 railroad tun- 
nels, 12 subaqueous tunnels, 9) canals tunnels 
and # conduit tunnels, 


The stock of wines, spirits, etc., laid 
in foratrip to England and back on one of 
the largest Atlantic liners is 2500 bottles of 
Wines ind spirits, 2000 bottles of ale and porter 
and 6000 bottles of mnineral waters, 


A mummy, on which were inscrip- 
tions that are said to have proved it to have 
been one of the Pharaohs, was unwound in 
Egypt recently, and experts have decided 
that he was in life aMlicted with gout. 


There is a mistaken impression in re- 
gard to the nature of the bloodhound, Most 
people imagine this kind of dog to be very 
ferocious, when, on the contrary, it is as 
docile as almost any other breed known. 


The Canadian Customs Department 
has decided that electricity generated on the 
American side of Niagara Falsand conducted 
by wires to the Canadian side must pay a duty 
of 20 per cent. as an unenumerated article. 


A New York photographer announces 
“comic pictures taken while you wait.” These 
pictures are rendered comic by placing the 
head of the subject upon a ludicrous little 
body, and then mounting the whole upon «# 
fractious donkey. 


On the English turret 
Monarch, commisstoned 2 years ago and 
lately overhauled and fitted with new wma 
chinery, $2,240,000 have been spent for repairs 
alone, She is of iron, cost $2,400,000 to build, 
and with her new engines has a speed of from 
18 to 14 Knots, 


A million florins was the penalty re- 
cently paid by the Austrian Baron Konigs- 
water for changing his religion, He was 4 
Jew, who inarried a Catholic wife; his father 
in his will imposed the condition that if he 
became a Christian be should pay 1,000,000 
florins to Jewish public charities. He has 
how become a Catholic and has paid the for- 
feit 


The local papers of Elizabeth, N. J., 
au few days ago, published a story to the effect 
thata double wedding was to take place in 
one of the churches of that city. Long be 
fore the church ws 

owe curtous 
' 


battleship 


advertised the 
utmost capacity by 
» found they had been hoaxe 
joker Color was given to 
tory by the fact that the church 


ind lighted, but it 


hour 
1 to its 


r who ther 


ws 
was for choir prac 


tice 












LOVE’S SONG. 


BY W. W. LONG. 
Sing, little bird, softly sing, 
U pon the greenwood tree, 
The old foud story of love, 
To my little sweet for me. 





Sing, little bird, softly sing, 
All the whole day long, 

Sweetest notes of happy love, 
Sing to my love love's song. 


CONCERNING PROVERBS, 











Wisdom is ulways associated in the. 


popular mind with a certain glumness, 
and indeed the repetition of prover} 
might be taken as a proof, for the men 
who patter off old sayings are seldom 
the wisest members of the community. 
A hard cautious common sense based on 
close observation of life is the prevaii- 
ing note of our proverbs. 

There is no sbrinking from the bald 
truth in **A fool and his money are soon 
parted,’’ or in ‘‘As he bas made his bed, 
so he must lie on it,”’ 

Sometimes this bareness of sentiment 
is almost cynical, as in “A thing is 
worth what it will fetch,’”? “‘All is fair 
in love and war,” ‘“‘Every tub must 
stand on its own bottom,’’ “It is hard 
for an empty sack to stand upright,” 
“Charity beginsat home”’ and ** Honesty 
is the best policy.’’ 

There is a part truth in all 
proverbs; but, standing without limita- 
tion or reservation, they seem hard and 
stern, They consider first of a!l whether 
4 certain course pays, 

Sometimes they become frankly sel- 
lish, as in “Every one for himself aud 
God for us all,’? or, again, “‘All draw 
water to their own mill,’? or the more 


picturesque Arab version, which brings | 
r | proverb 


before us an encampment in the desert, 
‘Each mau draws the ashes to his own 
cake”? 

Otten there is an easy-guing contented 
philosophy in proverbs which is covling 


and refreshing *A miss is as vould as 
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tion hide iv such sayings as “‘A stroke 
al every tree fells none,’ **Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,’’ ‘Too 
inany cooks spoil the broth,’? ‘Idle folk 
have the least leisure,”’ “A light-heeled 
mother makes a leaden-heeled daugh- 
ter,” or the Spanish “By the street of 
By-and-by you arrive at 
‘Never !”’ 

Some of our most frequeutiy used 
phrases have a picturesqueness that may 
escape us through familiarity. ‘There is 
a touch of imagination in saying “Ilis 
room is better than his company,” or 
that ‘He is standing in bis owa light;” 
while many of the only fairly well- 
known sayings are deserving of revival 
for their traces of poeiry, as in the Scot- 
tish Borderer’s love of hillside freedom, 
“Better hear the lark sing than the 
mouse cheep,”’ or that argument ayainst 


the luuse 


| Vain resrets, “The mill cannot grin 


| —One 


a mile’? was first used by a man who | 


was bold and a sage, 
ends well’? is quietly set ou making the 
best of things. 
the mill as drives it”? is a cicver man’s 
consolation for his failure. 

Then there are the sensibly accom- 
modating bits of advice, ‘Better bead 
ttian break,” “Drive the mail that will 
yo,”? **Half a loaf is better than ve 
bread.”’ 

Of course each of these tints ts 
to objection ip certain circumstances, 
and indeed proverbs which hit off halt- 
truths must sumetimes be contradictory. 

It was once ap exercise of ingenious 
dabblers in literature to pick oul con- 
tradictory sayings, such as **The longue 
breaks bones, though it has none,’? and 
the denial, “Sticks and may 
break bones, but words will never hurt 
me,’’ 

That the source of 
popular mind may be seen in the belie! 
in luck which is interwoven 
proverbial philosophy. [tts =! 
as well as enigmatically, as in th 
ing, ‘Better be born lucky than be bora 
rich;’’? whereas of the unlucky man it | 


open 


SLODE 


proverbs is 


with a} 


ated plainiy 


say - 


said, “If he fell on his back, he would 
break his nose.”’ 
Perhaps the most striking expression 


of the good fortune that canuol be 
turned aside appears in the Egyptian 
proverb, “If he were flung into the Nile, 
he would come up with a lish in his 
tnouth,’’ 

But, though proverbs retlect the crude- 
ness of the common thought as well as 
its sanity and its practical qualitics, the 
Principal impression one gains trom 
glancing at a collection of these popula: 
~tyings is that they abound with sound 
inc rality, show keen and close observa- 

and are not devoid of poetical 
magipation, ‘tA shift 

+, but it cannot serve 

ty comscience need 
Hiarm watch, barn 


Lion, 
may serve [or 
t; r ever 7 . A 


‘ta than many 4 
Imeonizing. 


W hat shrewduess aua | W 


*All’s well that | 
| sicurs, four persons have jusl gone away 
“As good water woes by | 
| which they have eaten!” 


“itis mot on my own account! [ w 
lrich. But my waiter, messieurs, ty 

private-room = wailer- the futher of a 

family, who bas nothing but hie piaee to 

live on—he will have to bear U 

and nel | aud hie <ank down op a 
| chaic and melted into tear 


jing, each embodying only one 
these | : 


with the water that bas passed,’? or the 
beautiful picture of forgiveness in the 
foreign saying, ‘Ihe sandal-tree 
fumes the axe that fells it.” 

Some proverbs, enshrine deep 
truths that cannot be too often 
bered, such as ** 
never 


per- 


Loo, 
remem- 
False glory thowers but 
fruits’? and “Iu 


altars burn.’’ 


prosperity bo 


Proverbs are too fragmentary in torm 
and too narrow in their individual teact 
simy| 
idea, a sort of monosyllabic thought, to 
be classified; but they offer a remuner 
live study apart even from their vaiue, 
considered comparatively as indicators 
of national characteristics, As for the 
serious comparison of the folk-sayruy 
of race and race, we have it on Bacon's 
authority that “the 
wit of a uation 


venius, spirit and 


are discovered in it 


el ———_—— —-— 
A CROCODILE ON THE BOULEVALDS. 
Dight recently the 
the great 
restaurants was seen sighing and latent 


ing at the door of bis restaurant, Ss 
cuslomers, as Lhey Were voto oul, a 


him what was the matter. 


proprietor o} 
one ot Parisian boulevard 


the 
Kea 


“Ah, mes 


without payiuy for a sutmpiuous dipne! 
‘That is uo- 
fortunate; but you need not deepau 
violently.”?) ‘‘Ah,’’ replied the restati 
ant-keeper, in a tone of deep distres 


a ie 


(brains of tbald. 


When you bury au old animosity never 
miiad tombstone 

Phe art of tiappine nh love con 
in viviny everyt ry Willigoul x i 
ti 

What is the use of Knowing how 
‘ tru ’ 

( «stustuenh il 
Tit tu 

bo it we al both tii Ai , 
proua leat le i i 


Tie joys of beaveu 


, euson ¢ 
eAtremely 1ittie 
A lie is often t ke} without say 
word, by putting the t wep 
tom Of tie Db h 
As i a wit! men i yt x] 4 
it ¥ i onl y‘ t 
(; ial v alway 
b ‘ 
uj y ti 
['o jgdve human charac’ hiliy 4 
i 
‘ 
‘ 
Lif 1a 4 ind W 4 Z “a 
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Femininities. 


Mrs. Ann Featherstone, aged 08 years, 
of Columbus, O., cut a large tooth a 
age. The performance, 
preltiiinary three weeks’ 


few 
caused «a 


days 
however, 


tiithess, 


A bit of conversation overheard in the 
Conservatory at an evening party 
black blue?’ ibe 


light is so dim here, L reaily can’t say!” 


“De 
“The 


she 
you udumire 


eyts en 
Women in Washington are agitating 


the project of the 
Whiel to secure uw 


fund with 
Washington, 
which they propose to present te France 


thistog of a 
stutue of 


The youngest sclioo! teacher in New 
Jersey ta Mollie Marropust, who masists 
Charies Dietz, Principalof Public Schaal, No 
Bin M 
tobe «a suceeseful instructor 


tuter, She is ll years old, and ta said 


In Tokio, Japan, it is not unusual to 
veo a week old buby strapped on the back ofa 
child of entout tobe Juimb 


led about as tt. infant murse disports itself 
with other children in the streets 


shoutelivht, and 


Chameis has been used tor 
from a shoe ton card case, but 
that it called 
4heeth. Nuturally, 


“wihectod 


leather 


many artieles, 


itis only lately has been trite 


requlettion = for ouly the 


Very Driest skins are 


Steaming the lace atuight over a bow! 


ol very hot water, and then bathing te with 
very Cold water, | brople tuethed ot wiviny 
iuissiinns bat rd it will tend to oiake ti 
rwihitle and nogther, CL thie Meaty theo 
W i fe “What does th menu ¢ You 
y Vou were iL hunting dueksa, mudall y 
ning back i wot aot ¢ . Varta chichin ©) wtreveot 
them Puasa. “Nes but Lives pesatone 
cold cout tC the vane murket, «0 bhatt 
Lhics toe boould 
Chinese ladies wear hairpins made of 
old oon ilvet Pravrn, SEN Leo ert bit treetae 
lenuetiy, bent according to the tyle ti whitet 
the thir is dressed Pusey vate worm ntetitand 
‘lay, tnd only removed tn the tiring wie 
e head is dressed 
Japavuese martia are rather tem- 
porary all Mi ' sry, tte tne Pape ‘ 
atri ! Woot ‘ al ‘ ‘ but Whi 
narried, q 1 with | trieotine 
| ree a, lhack it work 
ear | i ait t 
Fommy: “Mr. Y., my «ister Laura 
! tal { pcetd t ut et rag 
yearns trad Clhies porertta l pOplastice die he «ove 
y wee crcprtitin t too tell thiny yer 
tearat tuble, Pomuny Pominy: “Bat wte 


ig to give tne aw peuny for telifuy you, 

attaee vt tate “-< - 

Wish, left there ses k thelr fon 
sbyy hae Hd helds of Altsha Phe 


ft teciud Ouye ebh tripe tit ul 


recently to 


r «nut 


thiiahes Che tilte cep tl 


sintuatoes 
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FRasculinities. 


Ile that is never satistied with any- 


thing aatiafies no one. 


The devil bas a good friend in the man 


Whols tpean to his wife. 


Beware, 80 long as you live, of judg- 
foe men by outward appearances, 


No matter where you bit a man, the 
blow Is sure to wo mgainet his stomach. 


A Grand Kapids, Mich., man claims 


that he married his wife while under her hyp- 
notic Influence, 


Manager Daly thinks that the stage is 
too thheh occupied by women with one or 


more pasts and men with no futures, 


A man doesn’t generally get a bad 
reputation without deserving it, but tt sticks 
tohtinafter he has consed to deserve tt. 


It ia hot generally known that Au- 
Kustus Dickens, a brother of the great English 
novelist, lived many years In Chicago. 


The Kaiser, it is said, has decided to 
honor Bismarck by having theex Chancellor's 


head stamped on a future issue of Gerinan 
cols 


A man who is bypnotized and kept 
asleep for a week in full view of the publite ta 
one Of the 
\cpuartam 


attractions of the London Koyal 


Miss Bullion: Il wish | was sure Jack 
lave) rue Mies Budd 
Mise Bullbon: * You: 


teal boven Cen ebm cane 


“Doesn't he any sor’ 
bul he always asks per 


don't like to talk much with people 
whonlway Withme, It t* amusing to 
little while, but 


a nyeiese 
comuette withanecho for a 


one son tires of tt 


Moeroceo leather is 60 called because it 
fitat Caine from The best qualitios 


skins, but the cheaper 
windes from sheep skins 


Morocea 


reormade from poomte 


Mr. William Court Gully, the Liberal 
Candidate for the Spenkorahip of the llouse of 
ucceed Mr. Speaker Peel, ta the 


i well Known pugillat 


Cottons to 


wiundeon of 


The Austrian Emperor created # sen- 


ution dim Vienna recently 


heutre It w tlie 


by appearing ata 
first thie he bad been 
the tragic death of 


! ita at Peay broptine since 


| tails meen 


*. Lind had a narrow escape from 
pehotut Martoette, Wis Ile was sitting 
at othe table when a bullet) came 
through the window and shattered to pieces a 


Ch 
betig 
mtaypepee i 


Ot the eleven Exoperors and Em presses 


that have oceupled the throne of Kussin, be- 
tween Peter Land Alexander IIL, four have 
neo tapassinated. The retmatolog sevenavel 
dalitth over Nfty yeais of aye, 
During « trost last winter one dis- 


tral district 
from | 


whose tenaney ta 
onder, who had 
$24) in ve 
scertain day Crom skhaterea 


une edu ten 


reeol Leote dnadle and 


voted mendow, colloctod over 


Tidetaboe fata 


An ilahan baectertolovist says that old 


pre le caused by the presence in the thasues of 


et t* “ihe aseeits that when 
it t i] ‘tiene butctertashall 
liscovertedd coaae WILL beecccortee: Loner tal 


The manutacture of watches hus at- 
talne dl a conmeiderable deytee of tia portanos 
ira Dia goue I tL beriyetre Ow sttpeplies Britieh 
Phase with watches Yokohanin bas the 
fl { ‘ bak machinery from this 


Ieyron’s household, according to Shelly, 


toad jes servants, Of ten horses 


five 


faleon, and all 


too , three 


monkeys 


row and 


ttonand froin the house 
j Archa ees Maria Theresa, wife 
j i f Ww tte’ \ Cotes tnto 
t noof PAritw Ott try the denth 
ties ve lerkees Alloree ol Atstria 
like errebhres eosbiate in 
; ye 
‘he hivhest wiaduate in botany in the 
! erutmination at the Onl 
wity <« I's yivanla Whe wa Weothan with 
rf 4) Jie pert, averaging 9, 
“ lIsou w rit A man leo received YW 
thie: ex shit , Was tan 


lu Varis a vovel experiment is about 


te tried A company of Ciiltese actors, re 
Pekin and Canton, a ler apepeemr in 

Pane Coreen Drago aritten 

iM ‘ { , thie i ‘ abhier otaa 

te q the to e, “Eo Bnfant Pro 


| } v. Mr Fairbank in Ameri- 
' te arye 
f eae t t of a tieyeote 
t ‘ wl t rare ewk 
‘ t wit t t thie natura 
t t 4 sry owe 
\ i 4 4 the 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


bave already bad trim 
mings of ribbons, but the style changes 
every year #* regards the width used. 
Sometimes broad are worn, and 
sometimes narrow butevery wo 
man buys with ber summer outfit a selec 
tion of various colored sashes and belts, 
Last xonson there was # crezo for black 
satin ribbon on everything, even the light 
eat muslin gowns, avd the quantity sold 
was enough tw have made the country 
truly prosperous, The light contrast of 
the black satin against the colored sheer 
materials was at first alinost too striking, 
but there ia nothing that one does not be 
come accustomed to when it isthe fashion, 
and as the sash seemed to accentuate the 
delicate coloring was universally 
becoming all the world wore it. 

A bow of light blue, pink, yellow, or 
any bright color op the shoulder of @ black 
evening gown gives a bit of color that is 
very desirable, and if « tiny cookade of the 
same color is placed in the hairit is invari- 
ably becoming. Hig Laouin X Vi. bows, as 
they are called (poor Louis bas much laid 
to his charge), placed vaguely and with 
out any apparent rhyine oF reason on the 


Summer gown 


mashes 
ribbon, 


side breadths of somo of the newest even 
ing gowns, are exceedingly stnart. 

Where the tying of bows is concerned, 
American women, clever and adaptable as 
they are, are forced to yield the palin of 
auceess to the 
blemee | ‘fairy hiogers, 
rous akill do they possemm, A 
man will take of ribbon discarded 
and thrown aside as quite Uneless, She 
will wash it, iron it, perchance dyed, then 
tle it in a echie litthe bow or rorette that 
looks as though fairios had put it together, 

Ribbons with cloth powns were at one 
time considered quite ineongruous, but tor 
the last year 
With a very 
worn at a tiinicnio the 
there were a bel! 
ribbon which looked extremely well, 


French, who seven to ba 


” 


with euch wond 
French wo 


wa bit 


bave been all the fashion, 
Swart black serge costume 
other atlernoon 
and collar of white lace 
The 
ribbon waa two toches wide, ana bot mace 
up into any stifl collar or belt, but 
simply tied about the waistand Onished in 
asbort, double bow knot. The collar waa 
precisely the sane, 


With summer reached the bodige wall 


Warn 


These are now made to order for women 
atewell men’s furnishing places, and such 
Kirinents have a faullions set about the col 
larand cuffs that explains the price, ever 
though the material be the Mithiprlenst 
obeviol Kxcept in the very dressy abirt 
Waiste buttons are set down the front, cow 
ered by box plait, because woo en have 
dissovered that with their bangs to keep 
parted, nails to uianicure and side combs 
to keep in place, life is too short to try and 
attend to studs. Indeed, a collar button is 
bad enough. The girl 
man's necktie in 
atruck, and 
with wo obit of ritvten 
collar button, 
on lop and 


who cannot keep a 
place on 
xhe will 


herself lias 
wear a white waist 
prmesod back of the 
The ends will be brought 
ied in wa eolt knot. Thus the 
bow, being literally tied about the collar 
button, buttonhole and all, cannot elip. 
Hesides, since such a tie does not go about 
the neck, the collar will not be urossed 
getting iLin place, and the tie cannot slip 
down al the back, or cut up any of the 
other tricks the averaye tie will do with 
the average girl Then girls to whom the 
spick-spauness of a shirt is becoming look 
all the better for amore feminine effect 
about the tie \ Crendful strain on pocket 
money isn removed used in- 
steatof the usual ready-made dress lawn 
ie. Men, poor things, bave their troubles, 
as Wolnen learn as they adapt their dotails 
of attire, 

A novel toilette is fashioned in dablia 
Crepon, the large full skirt being formed of 
Cight Maring breaths. This skirt is fin- 


Ho ribbon is 


fahed without adornment, but is lined 
throughout with silk and faeed with bair 
cloth. 


The bodice is a French blouse, com posed 
of squares of datlia satin and white lace, 
these being forced ty Interiacing bands of 
the lace with matin ribbons. Thecollar 
band is of dabiia satin. edged by a rutile 
of white lace, and the satin belt Is clasped 
by asilver buckio. The immense Kigot 
sleeves are of dalilin Cre pon, 

A large hat, with fluted brim, is Crip ined 
with Dresden rititas 

One of the latest 


), ince and dablias. 


French creations bas a 
very large, full skirt, of black Krenadine 


OV6r a traneparent of mauve rose satin 


The corsage en pompmdour is of white 
taffeta, flowers wit! ld rose, to corres 
pood wo the tra Sparent, and the sieeves 
are ith wicdl rome Vere w ih grena ¢ 

The onnet is in lack fancy straw 
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adorned with old rose and violets. 


can be cleansed by rubbing them with 


The cloche skirt of a leef green taffetes | water to which a good quantity of ammonia 
giace is finished without garniture, and is | is added. 


lined with main silk. 
The full bodice is of mais mousseline 


elbow by two accordion plaited ruMfes of 
the mousseline. The straight belt is of 
guipure embroidered with pearls and jets 
while the collar braid is of taffetas with 
outstanding loops at the back. 

The Napoleon bat is in white straw, 
trimmed with white plumes, lace and 
roves with their foliage. 

A very gray #tylish gown is a princesse 
in silver gray wilk, the skirt falling in very 
full folds from the hips, Bouffante puffed 
sleeves of the silk are finished at the elbow 
by bouillonnees of brown lace. The bo- 
dice is draped by @ fichu of brown lace, 
tormiinating in «a point just below the 
waist, but leaving, in the centre, a slender 
V, which is clorely embroidered with jets. 
Fringed epaulettes of jets adorn the shoul- 
ders, and the collar band is of gray silk. 

Tho large chapeau is 
garnished with black plumes, 
aigrottes and mousseline de #016, 

A charming gown isin deep crimson 
crepon, 
deep border of string-colored French em- 
broidery. 

The bodice of string-colored embroidery 


paradise 


tertninates at 
broad centre box-plait of crepon, from the 
sides of which omerges accordion-plaited 
chiffon in sbot crimson, arrapged cross- 
wise, and thus forming sbell-like folds. 
Large pulled sleeves of crepon have close 
fitting lower manches of the French em- 
broidery, and the gown is finished by a 
collar band and belt of ribbon, with bows 
atthe back. 

A large black bat, trimmed with Drea. 
den ribbons, string colored lace and flow- 
ore, would be apropos with this toilette, 

Linen batiste is tres en vogue this sea- 


ron, being used to garnish some of the 


ot black straw, | 


| 


Five minutes’s dumb bell exercise in the 


morning and five in the evening will fill 
ducbesse with a equare yoke of guipure | out hallow shoulders and round out ang 
embroidered with pearis and jets, Double | ular collar cavities more quickly than any 
epaulettes of accordion piaited mousseline form of fattening diet. 

duchesse fall over the tops of the bouffante | 
puffed sleeves, which are terminated atthe pearance saturate a rag with a good strong 


| 





| 


| 


To prevent rats from making their ap- 


cayenne pepper solution and stuff it in the 
rat holes, Kats are easily discouraged. Of 
course, a good mouser is the best means oi 
ridding a house of them. 

For hives in children, rub the irritated 
skin or the pustules with castor: il, applied 
with the tip of the finger. Baby will pass 
from fretting to slumber while the process 
in going On, the relief will be so great and 
quick. For inflamed eyes, bumped heads 
and sprained ankles, use abundantly water 
as hol as can be borne, 

Hot water applied to # bruise will allay 
pain and prevent discoloration. It has 
superseded medical “eye waters’’ in the 
treatment of inflamed and aching eyes 
An American author, whose excelient 6ye 
sight was wonderful, when one considered 


| her age and the immense amount of lite- 


rary labor she performed, attributed it 
wainly to the custom of bathing ber eyes 


| freely in water as hot as it could be borne, 


the wide, flaring skirt having a | 


the waist-ling, and bas a | 


handscmest gowns of either silk or wool, | 


For summer wear entire gowns will be 
inade of thie fabric and trinsmed with 
linen Jace or embroidery en suite, Mous- 
Pale AMO Dado es, Waite” cB lain 
and mousseline de soie are also en evi- 
denee, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VAKIETY OF SUBIJIKOUTS, 


Things Useful to) Knonow.—Linen and 
denim, whether embroidered in white or 
colors, do not need any starch, 


will be sufficiently stiff, 
lukewarm suds, 


Wash thei ino 


them where they will dry quickly, but 
not where the sun will pour down on them. 
Do not use hot water, especially when col- 
ored silks or linens bave been used, and 
hasten the launceripg as much as possible. 
lron embroidered clottis on the wrong side 
Hil perfectly dry. 

{ibbons used lo ornament various pieces 
of fancy work offen need washing. Wash 
thew 
cloths, and protect 
With cloan brown 


them from the iron 
paper or «a cloth, Be 
sure todron them before they are wholly 
dry. Sesariet washes bestamong the colors 
for ribbons, and the satin-finished ribbons 
will appear laundering almost as 
fresh as bew, but moire ribbons lose their 


after 


Un que finish 


A delictous pudding iscream and orange 
pudding. To make it stir one pint of thick 
swee cream with three yolks of eggs and 
three tablespoontuls of sugar, Pata layer 
of bread cruimbs in the bottom of a pud- 
ding dish, fill with the cream and cover 
with Oread crumbs, Bake balf an 
done, spread the top with 
thinly sliced oranges, cover with a merin- 
Kuo nade from the whites of eggs. Brown 
lightly. 


more 


hour; whe 


Common table salt bas always its uses 
with the good bousekeeper. For the clean- 
ing irons it is invaluable. Colored 
print’ and musiins which are likely to 
lade whew washed can be ‘set’? with salt 
and water, To preserve a bunch ot cut 
fow®rs sprinkle the stems with common 
table salt, and they will last twice as long 
and assume a fresh look unit nearly faded. 

Ceylon tea with aslice of lemon, with 
the addition of a teaspoonful of rum, is the 
best beverage for an afternoon at home. 
Pecan nuts, salted, small cakes and crack- 
eres f war us kinds 


tl m ie 


areall the retrealh 


6d for even a large fashionable 


Carpets, rugs and stair and hal! filling 


They | 
should Le ironed when damp and then 


in the same way as embroidered | 





rinse carefully and hang | 


night and morning, a habit continued tor 
many years. 

All pails which are used for slops, and 
other vesselx, should be cleaned twice a 
week. Give them ali a thorough scalding, 
and then thoroughly wash out wiih hot 
water and sal soda, then rinse witb clear 
water and dry. By keeping everything 
clean in this way, much sickness may be 
avoided. 

Always keep plenty of clean towels in 
the kitchen for wiping dishes, hands, etec., 
but be sure to keep the hand-towels sépa- 
rate from dish-towels, 

To take out grease spots from clothing 
spread on pulverized chalk or maguesia; 
when the grease has been absorbed, brush 
off, and repeat if the grease is not entirely 
removed, 


Clean the glass over pictures, rubbing 
with asoft cloth dipped in alcohol, then 
polish with a clean, soft cloth. 

It is not always easy to starta fruit jar 
cover. Instead of wrenching your hands 
and bringing on blisters simply invert the 
jar and place the top in hot water fora 
minute, Then try it, and you will find it 
turns quite easily. 

Silk must never be ironed, as the heat 
takes allthe lifeo.t of it, and makes it 
seem stringy and flabby. If, bowever, 
you wish to press out old bits of silk and 
ribbon for fancy work, use an iron only 
moderately hot, and place two thick nesses 
of paper between that and the silk. 

Shoes that are worn regularly, if cared 
for, will last much longer than if neg- 
iected. When shops are taken off they 
should be wiped with a soft cloth, and, 
after airing a little while, oiled or polished, 
and putin a box by themselves or a shoe 
bag. 

Keep the stove or range free from soot in 
all its parts, A hot-air passage clogged up 
with soot will prevent the oven from bak- 
iug well. 


Cutlee Cake.—One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, one of molasses, five cups of flour, 
sifted, three eggs, one cup of strong, cold 
coftes, one-balf pound of raisins, stoned 
and flonred, one-half currants, one-fourth 
of citron, chopped or sliced fine, one tea- 
spoontul of powdered cinnamon, one of 
cloves, one half nutmeg, grated, one tea- 
spoontul of soda, good measure. Good 
cake bakers always cream butter and 
sugar thoroughly, sift flour and beat eggs 
separately very light, adding the whites 
last. 


French Cake.—Tbree eg,.s, whites and 
yolks beaten s*parately, twocups of sugar, 
three of flour, one of sweet milk, one-balf 
cup of butter, two teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar and one of soda, Flavor with 
lemon, nutmeg or vanilla, cream the 
sugar and butter, then add yolks ol eggs, 
then the milk and flour, with the soda and 
cream of tartar sifted into the latter dry. 





Add the whites of eggs last. 


Every Subscriber to ‘The Saturday Evening Post” 
may obtain, free of cost, a book which should 
be in the Possession of Every Lady. 











ANY SINGLE CHAPTER WORTH THLE PRICE OF THE 


Ladies’ Work 


for... 


Pleasure and Profit 


The publication of this book was sug- 
gestod by the remarkable display of Wo 
man's work at the World’s Fair 

Its pages from cover to cover are a series 
of lessons calculated to fit any woman to 
do needlework or painting, either for the 
purpose of decorating her own home or for 
the sake of profit, 


‘Ladies’ Work” covers the entire rapge 
of decorative needlework, its instructions 
and suggestions being accompanied by 450 
iliustrat.ons, 


It also contains # besutiful phot graph 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


BOOK. 


Stitches for all kinds of embroidery, Ancient and Modern. 

Klat or art embroidery thoroughiy explained. 

Ecclesiastical, Laid, Raised, Persian, Berlin, Roman, Jeweled, Queen Anve 
Bullion, French Applique Embroidery, Household Stitches, 

LESSONS ON RAISED EMBROIDERY NEVEK BEFORE PRINTED, 


lilustrated Raised Double and Single Ribbon Rose, Raised Cotton Plant 
. ’ 


Coxcomb, Sumac, Golden Rod, Calla Lily, Japan Lily 


Poppies, Cherries, Grapes, Straw berries. 


‘Tiger Lily, Thistle, Pansy, 


Instruction for mounting and using raised novelty embroidery 
No secrets of embroidery or painting left unexplained, 


In pages of “ Ladies’ Work” the doors of know 


This is the best and latest book on Dainty W 


‘0086 Lave been thrown wide open. 


ork (hat-is the delight of every 


lady. We expect to have orders tor thousands of copies, 


HOW THIS BOOK CAN BE OBTAINED. 


First become a subscriber to THE Post 
ask a friend or neighbor to take a six monti: 
address of the NEW subscriber, with one dolla 


postage paid. We want 50.009 new 


RU bse 


method to induce our present subscribers | 


Address all orders to 


THE SATURDAY 


(if you are not already one), then 
‘subscription. Send us the name and 
r,and the book will be sent you, all 
riers this year, and we take the above 
pus get them 


EVENING POST, 


“UV LSANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Recent Book Issues, 


FRESH PERIODICALS 


“The Eclectic” for May is filled with the ¥ 01, received, can hold up her head with | 
| ’ 


choicest extracts from the leading journals 
avd magazines in all parts of the foreign 
English-speaking world. For one who 
wishes to keep up with the best thought 
of the most advaneed thinkers of the 
day, the “Eclectic” is invaluable. Pub- 
lished in New York. 

‘The Quiver’ for May gives the open 
ing chapters of a new serial entitied “A 
silly Creature,” which will make the 
reader eager to get the next instalment, 
There are some capital short stories in 
this number, and the Sunday reading is 
of a most interesting as weil as instruc- 
tive character, As a Sunday magazine 
“The Quiver” fills an important place and 
does 1t practically. Published at New 
York. 

Hon. Theodore Roosevelt in the May 
pumber of “St. Nicholas” begins # series 
of papers called “Hero-Tales from Ameri- 
cau Hietory.”’ The subject of bis first one 
is ‘Daniel Boone and the Founding of 
Kevtucky.’”’ Mr, James Baldwin has a 
congenial field in “Helios’ Four.in Hand,” 
Prof. William T, Hornaday continues his 
series on Lhe “Quadrupeds of North Amer- 
ica,’ by « familiar discussion of the habits 
and habitats of “The Squirrels, Marmots 
and Sewellel.”” The fiction, poetry aud 
miscellany of the number is so diversified 
that every taste will probably be satisfied. 
Published at New York. 

“Cassell’s Family Magazine’ for May is 
a thoroughly entertaining number. It 
opens with an illustrated article on the 
“Bench and Bar” of England. ‘Beauti- 
tied House Linen,”’ is a practical paper ap- 
propristely iilustrated. Other articles are, 
“iogtsh Common Sense,’”’ “An Old Ro- 
man’s Bill of Fare,” “Chit-Chaton Dress,” 
music, poetry and the always readable 
and instructive items in “The Gatherer’ 
dopartinent. ‘he Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York, 

The complete novel in the May issue of 
“hippireow’s’’ is ‘Tbe Lady of Las 
Cruves,’’ by Christian Reid. ‘Odds on the 
Guu,” is # stirring avecdote of South 
Afnea. Calvin Dill Wilson presents the 


tirst and second courses of “The Menu ot 
Viensbeve edi?! Ribagyde DMdwe ee eoneed dew oe 


are Our pative birds, as Observed by W. 
Warren Brown. “The Young Corean 
Rebel,’ whose story Haddo Gordon nar- 
rales, was the leader of an important 
wovement in the Hermit Kingdom ten or 
years ago. There is also much 
ober yood matter, Published by the J. 
KB. Lippincott Co,, this city. 

The chief feature of the May “Popular 
Sciences Monthly” is an article by Herbert 
Spencer, which is announced as the first of 
a series of ton or twelve on Professional 
lnsuituuens, Prof. James Suily in his 
Studies of Childhood now passes from the 
ldexs to the feelings of children, taking up 

Prof. Frederick Starr traces the 
of “Archeology in Denmark,’’ 
The article is illustrated. 
Jeauleu writes on The Office of Luxury.” 
Lagan G. McPherson discusses “Husiness, 
hrnendship, and Cnarity.’? Other articles 
are “Kace Mixture aud National Charac 
ter,” by L R. Harley; ‘*Wonnan as an In- 
and Manufacturer’ (illustrated); 
and Microbes as Igciors 1a Society,’’ by 


A ‘Miwa’ 


twelve 


“Koar,’’ 


Process 


Venlor 


M. L. Capitan.’? Dr. Win. T. Lusk contri 
hutes mo sketch of ‘Lhe Illustrious Boer 
haasve.’’ The Editor’s Tabie and other de 


PArLieGnLs aro as Vigorous and readable 4s 
Usual, New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 
il 

How ro MAKE ’7EM Last.—‘tA year or 
5) ago,” said a young wisn to # friend, “J 
S|} 6ul« few weeks in South coast watering 
fisces, One day lsaw a wacbine which 
bore the inseription: ‘Drop a penny in the 
‘ict and learn how to make your trousers 
last.’ As I hadn’ta great deal of money, | 
thought an investment of a penny to show 
Ino bow to save the purchase of a pair of 


M. Pau! Leroy | 


| 
} 


| 





Urcusers would be small capital put to a) 


Kocd use, xo J] dropped the required coin 
in aud # card appeared. What do you 
SUppos@ it recommended as the way to 
mekG ny trousers last??? “Don’t wear 
» | suppess, “No.’’ ‘What did it 
Say?’ “Make your coat and waistcoat 


6 


first, 
ee ee 
HouskwWork.—No woman who has been 
brought up to do housework dislikes it 
it only the name of ‘“‘servant’”’ from 
Which sheshrinks. And what unutterable 
; 4, since we are all servants! N¢ 


WhO ls unselfish, no woman Wh 


@ali bisori 


A 


tL ser 


y ut sa 


® one or something lergy 
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man, @ lawyer, a puysician, a soldier, a 
sailor, each acknowledges the name. Sare- 
lyawife must serve her husband and 
children, and a child its parents; and « 
hired servant, who gives good value for 


any lady in the land. 


—_ 


TIGER HUNTING, 


THE average mind, there present 
themselves but two metbods of pur- 
suing and slaying the striped monarch 
of the Eastern jungles—namely, the ordi- 
nary battue by elephants, on the most 
doughty and best-trained of which the 
Sportsmen mount, and ensconce them- 
selves in the traditional “howdab,” 
whence, with comparative ease and se- 
curity, they mark out and shoot down 
their game; and the infinitely more peril- 





l 


ous and exciting plan of tracking the cun- | 


ning and ferocious animal on foot to his 
lair, and facing bim in open combat. 

The former is the most usually indulged 
in, even ladies taking part in the chase; 
the latter is only adopted by men who can 
thoroughly depend upon their nerves and 
accuracy of aim, and is often productive 
of those fatal accidents which strike us 
with borror on their occurrence. But 
there are many other and varied practices 
adopted to take or annihilate this destruc- 


tive quadruped, which may be unknown | 


to our readers, and which, therefore, we 
shall proceed to describe. 

In districts whe.e firearms are unknown 
or unprocurabie, the native inhabitants 


fashion a sort of spring bow of stout cane, | 


which they set up in some path which the 
tiger is known to follow when going to a 
river or pool to quench his thirst. To this 
they acjust an arrow, the point of which 
has been well smeared with a virulent and 
powerful poison, in the compounding of 
which they are very skilful. The ani- 
imal, on bis peregrination to water, comes 
in contact with a cord attached to this 
weapon and stretched across the track, 


being closely concealed under grass and | 


leaves, The pressure on this releases the 


string of the bow, the missile springs for- | 


ward, and in most cases attains its aim, 
entering the breast of the tiger, who breaks 


away -with loud roars into the depths of | 


the jungle. The natives, apprised by bis 
fury of their success, follow upcautiously, 
which has succumbed to tue deadly injox: 
tion. 

Sometiozes a somewhat similar device is 
brought imo play, which is #0 utilized by 
the natives of Africa to secure bippo- 
potami. A heavy block of wood, to which 
is firmly lashed a short, stout, sharply- 
barbed spear, is suspended over the path, 


and in this case, likewise, a thn cord is| 


stretched across thetrack. As before, on 
the latter being pressed by the tiger, the 
trap is sprung; the heavy block descends 
with terrific force on the back of the de- 
voted animal, plunging the keen spear 
deep into its vilals, whence the broad barb 
prevents its extracuion; and the tiger, if 
pot almost instantaneously slain, dashes 
away into the jupgl6, avery moment 6n- 
larging the wound, and causing the deadly 
weapon to penéliate deeper aud deeper, 
until, worn cut with loss of blood, he 
sinks dying to the ground, 

In some cases, a tiger who has earned 
the invidious title of “man-eater”’ will 
frequent a village or its environs, 6ven ven- 
turing at night to steal silently among the 
buts and carry off a victim from the very 
midst of his fellows, hookipg the wretched 
individual out of his fancied security as 
one would extract # periwinkle from its 
shell with a pin. Driven to desperation, 
the peopie will bire one or two ten who 
are known to be professional ‘“shekarries’’ 
and good shots, not hesitating to send 
hundreds of miles for them. 

A platiorm, commonly called a ‘‘ma- 
chaun,” is then erected amongst the 
branches of some tall tree in the outskirts 
of the village; and on this, seated some- 


| times alone, sometimes in couples, and 


well shrouded from view by the foliage, 
these wen will wait patiently bour after 
Perhaps several days may lapse 
their object; but 


hous. 
ere they succeed in 


| sooner or later, the tiger pays the forfeit of 


his life, and the villagers are delivered 
from their ruthless and bloodthirsty foe. 
This plan is often adopted by Europeans, 
who picket a goat or bullock within range 
of their leafy perch, and, on the tiger 
making his appearance and pouncing on 
the miserable victim, shoot him down in 


ease and security. 


The Nairs, on the coast of Malabar 
adopt a far more perilous method They 
fix upon a partially cleared spotin the vi 

ity wi b the tiger is KD wnto Ire 
| sent and in tne entre thereo! they 
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picket a goat. At convonient distances 
from this alluring bait, in a circle, severa! 
pits are dug just wide enough to admit 
the body of a man, and from eight to ten 
feet in depth. On either side of the in 
terior, strong wooden plugs are inserted, 
| t© serve as steps, and on these the bare- 
| footed Nairs balance theweelves while on 
| the lookout, with their eyen just above 
| the level of the ground. Fach is armed 
| with @ bow and arrows and « short, sharp, 
| stabbing spear. Ere long the tiger, at- 
| tracted by the cries of the goat, makes 
his appearance; there is a bound, a roar, 
and a shriek from the terrified victim; and 
almost simultaneously a dozen arrows are 
quivering in the body of the astounded 
aggressor. If not killed by the first dis 





cover whence the missiles bad come, and, 
| catching sigbt of a dark woolly poll pro- 
| Jecting out of the ground, he rushes to 
the spot. But his irritating antagonist is 
| securely crouched at the bottom of bis 
hole, and, whilst the infuriated beast 
| makes frenzied attempts to claw him out, 
| not only does the Nair deal him vicious 
| prods with his spear, but his comrades 
| ply their bows and arrows with redoubled 
| seal, and ultimately the tiger yields up 
| his life, being stuck as full of arrows as a 
| pincusbion of pins, Of course, fatal ac 
| cidents will sometimes occur, as when, for 
instance, the tiger is too quick for the 
Nair, and is upon him ere the latter can 
slip down into safety. 
The Chinese still practise «a devive of a 
box-trap and looking gla#s, which is said 
| to be found in ancient sculpture; and any 
of our readers who may have noticed the 
curiosity of a cat, dog or monkey when it 
spies its image in a mirror, can well con- 
ceive that the larger animal, aniuated by 
the same feeling, would evince the same 
inquisitiveness, and, while indulging its 
thirst for knowledge, walk heed loss! y into 
the trap. 
The Persians are said to proceed atter 
the following manner. 


intervals of a few inches between the bars, 


| haunts of the tiger. This is firmiy ana 
securely picketed to the ground, Inside 
this cage, a man, provided with several 


keen and pointed sword, takes post at 
it ys dar or ne senntian bi 
lon. wraps” himself in his blanket, and 
calmly goes to sleep, Presently, the iger 
makes bis appearance—-of which the man 
is wade aware by his four-footed com pau 
| jon—and, after vainly snutling and prow! 
ing round the cage to find an entrance, 
rears himself up #eainst the erection. The 
| man instantly takes advantage of the 
brute’s unprotected position, and e:lier 
stabs him resolutely with bis spear, or rips 
up his stomach with bis hiunting-aword, 


either of which atlacks results in: alist 
lump mediate death. 
A RoMANUK or Back HAin At a tal 


yiven by Presicont Napoleon at the Miyser, 
some Dights the © a 
Mdlle. Kugeulie wet her tuture Moaperor 


bef ore vilpe al 


and husband, The manner of misting was 
somewhat romantic. Louis Napo eon did 
not much care lor the rush of bali-cocouim, 


and he had chosen 4 propitious mionmient to 
escapes, with bis friend, Kiward Ney, the 
Duke of La Moskowa, inte the | 
gardens, when he suddenly came upon & 
radiant, blushing girl, who was trytuy uy 
ber hair alone, oppomte » giaws in the con 
servatlory. 

Her bair had come down during « ¥ 
and the crowd was too yroat to 
her reaching the ladies’ Grossing roo, 
that she had glided in here, hopains 
unobser ved, 

Louis Napoleon, seving hor in this strait, 
gallantly gave ber lis arm, and led 
round by the private aportiients to the 
dressing-room in question, and from: this 
time there was « mutual 
the President and the fair stranger 

During the following twelve montis 
Mme. de Montijo and her daughter wer: 
inv tod guests at all the Presidential resic- 
ences —-Fontainebleau, Compiegne, 8! 
Cloud—and it escaped nobody that the 
Prince paid Mdlle, Eugenie an inordinate 
amount of attention. 

No one supposed, however, that tlione at 
tentions could end in @ tarriage, for tle 
President, having performed bis Coup d 
Etat, was on the point of becoming bon 
peror, and il Was no secret that wis atitas 
sador at Munich was trying 


y “ee 


wiliait of 


[er 


reyarcd bolw eer 


to 


tAniy n 
match for him with a Princess of aria 
The King of Bavaria refused ive 
away hie relative lo a Pr 6 wi 6 
styled an “adventurer anal 
that Louis Napole: 
heart, resolved not | x 6 


. 


further rebull 
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Possibly Mime. de Montijo had not wait 
ing her opportunity, for two days after the 
news of the Bavarian anub had begun to 
Ket bruited, she begged a private audience 
of the Prince, and told him that, as bis at- 
tentions to her daughter were beginning 
Ww excite comment, she Lad the Intention 
of leaving France. This was at St. Cloud, 
where the mother and daughter were both 
staying. 

The Prince asked Mme, de Montijo to 
tarry one day more, for he inight have 
souething to say to her, and he employed 
these twenty four hours iu acquainting bis 
Ministers of his intention to marry Malle, 
Kugenis. The news fell upon them like a 
shell. Nothing of this kind had been ap 


| Prehended by any one, and both Count de 


charge, he glares around furiously, to dis. | 


Morney, M. de Versigny, and Kdward Ney 


|) Sarnestiy implored the Prince not to con- 


A large, spherical, | 
strongly interwoven bamboo caye, witt | 


is erected in some spot adjacent to the | 


short and powerful stabbing spears, or «| 


tract soch « mesalliauce, 

The communication was made to the Ca- 
bineton the 2oth of November. On the 
sad of December the Prince was pro- 
ec aimed Emperor, on the 2od of January 
the coming toarriage was officially notified 
tothe French people, and on the 30th of 
Janu Ty it Was sclomnised at Notre Dame. 





Dobbins’ Electric Soap is 
cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow than any 
other Soap would be, if given 
to you, for by its use CLOTILES 
AKE SAVED, Clothes cost more 
than This soap cost in 
Now 
It contains pre- 
cisely the sume ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it aud preserve 
youl If he hasn't it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our uame on 


directions, 


MOD. 
Iss twenty cents a bar. 
if 


costs nine. 


' 
costs Les 


clothes, 


Lhe Wrapper, Look out for 

imitations, There are many of 
them. 

PRESERVA of clothes by the 

use oof Dobbins’ 

THON Klectric Soap, is 

an on lablished 


FACT of & gonera- 
then. [Lis not an oxperiment or a 
Phink carefully whothor you proter 
fo save a cont or two on soap, OF 
dotlars on clothes You can't do 
both. Bay Deobbins’ Kleetrie and 
look on every wrapper for the 
hame of 


DOKBBINS BOAP M'F’G CO.,, 


“ ccemsars to di ob, Crapin A Co, 


iy, ADELYMIA, Pa. 
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Loy +S BOC OR8 
$100.00 

Given Away 
Every Month 
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peereone ofan Invern 

no oof ttm At tlhe 

( Wiel lo lloprena 
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Privial Inventions 
"rh. Tome . _ 
Phat Yield Fortunes 
im De Long’« Hook 
imud boye ‘hee that) bump,” 
afer | ‘Divs in Cle 
ver \ bir iakee te 
! t oT) ole conectves 
(+) a for t wile at cece Uitte or 
thes treed pers’ G0 btn peree 
VOU bo taletts may 
direction. May 
Hitab eur fortune 


Why not 
try t ; 
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Humorous. 


Heh CHOLCH 


! e laug at lew kemmitha,” Strephon ¢ ried, 
Atall then works be mnocks 
Dinara. tarlte sine he sweeps aside, 
‘ 1; Ke « lnm ke 
1 su woke ( blow ferwently, 
With spoertain votoe 
It the youu costae will pick for me, 
& werd joe kk te ny choles!” 


Mra. Dxogood: Do you feel the hard 
times, my awe man’ 

Traup Se 
ue me there's no work 

Young lady: Oh, papa, you must let 
You know Lam so fond 


ta ain 


Kverywhere I yo they 


me go te the concent! 
of musk 
luventio brother Then why don't you let 


me play on my lean jo? 

she (Mh, this voting is perfectly lovely. 
tid enjoy anything quite so much, 
ind and vote atall the places 


I never 


Lets gare 


Hie We I guess not 

she Ob. you mean thing. 

Hose Couldn’t we get a lottery for 
the beneft of the ehurch? 

Teatey A ttery’ Our tmtinister is sa op 


premmed ter levttertew: Chiat he bas conmmelentious 
wm rupilos atecut pre rforming the tarrhage ser 


vices 


A government official in Tuscany once 


te ome! sreportaotl na wreek upon that comet 
@ith the tov ww words, “Notwithstanding 
a my efforts te assist them through my 
yt aL ae Glee poople were ull 
tree net 

Bildad = I hear your wife is making a 


collection of antic uen 


Tupensy er 
except ber bonnets and dreasos, 1 


shes crazy about anything 
that said 
mothoe that she «tfli thinks the nower they are 
the letter 


“Excuse me,’’ said the summer yirl 
langubtly, te her flances, “but may bask you 


m «jp teeetionn” Certainly,” sald the devoted 
lower, thehtentny his gimap on her ale ndes 
watet Wy would you iunined Colling te 


yerar thattee 


Noting the present of a silver cup to 
a brother journaliat, n Western editor says 
“He need »cup tle can drink from any 
that contatons Iiqguor, whether the neck 
eof a bottle, the mouth of a plekle jar, the 
epile of «a keg, or the bung of a barrel.” 


vous) 


to a rich 


“Madan,” he said, as he offered her a 


Bob was paying attention 
wthilow 
beautiful every day." “You exaggerate, my 
dear str exclatmed the lady, very much flat 
tered. “Well, then, let us say every other 
clay. mated Dhl 

**Fact is,’’ 


teh there y ft 


suid the yrocer, ‘there's 
cotfee nown lays.” 
“Thats a comfort,” replied the 


“but there « 


Customer, 
post everything else in tt. in 
the last peruu tiyot there were eight beans, 
three peas, ots shfogle nails and a tandful of 
RravVel “tenes 


“There's nothing more beautiful than 
Chhe trreenet of Ageral, 
wiat that tt cn 


she sighed, tenderly. “I 
ried lust forever 

“san eter I eaneswered, fervently 

fond of nature, Chent’ 


“Ve trode Hesides I have «a note com 
Heage hue comet stof Muay 

Tom | have seen the girl | want to 
temrry lo stent behind ler at this window 
Glades teeeer x spd it took ber seven itnutes 


tertruy a Tee cent elevated raflronud theket 
ARitty ted that make you want to marry 
her” 
Tow Ves, I fgured she could never spend 
Tey) thoertine al tliat rite 


A dramatic author was boasting ot 


the n “ vw plays he had written, 
that terre t! 


wa yirin 
ia hundred had been produced 


the temrds “More tian a bundred plays 
anda f them performed?’ exclatmed som: 
‘ ment. “Yer; amd the test 
" en eth connection with the fact ts 


that noone -oems to be aware of tt 


Ihd that fellow who was hanged die 


tn the hope of a better life, like the most of 
hem” 

Patinotright sure about that,” returned 
the mitnister “he made his breakfast entirely 


emt tow « Trem: 
Riemt Cleeve 


lie seemed to have some doulet 
would be any of it where he was 


eotng 

(itily Losec you wear a badye of the 
Leoeiy*oo! howe company. Isn't it pretty 
temagl te sve to respond to an alarin on a 
ait n wht, when you've worked haid 
tm the tv « Iny? 

Con ite Poel, pool, man! Why, you ear 
Stay ato teoe and pay a dollar fine, That's 
whateverylenty coos except the man whose 
house is on fre 

Mrs. Meckton was standing on the 
freue demrete when ber husband came home 

te ‘ she said, tn a loud tone, “there 
vo ‘ A stuik You'd better Oli it 
wt right away 
eat ect M eer ittriedd wWhatde 
l« i‘ ‘ me tar blank 
ak 1 whe tl adn itt 
a* t it 
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Waves THat Weee Axtive.—During & 


recent tour through country districts, a | 


company of players took with them “The 
Black Flag’ aa the principal item in their 
repertoire, and presented it repeatedly to 


| 


large and appreciative audiences. But one | 


night the play was presented with the 
addition of « ludicrous effect, which 
neither actors nor audience antici pated. 

In order to heighten the realism of the 


piece the stage is covered in one of the | 


scenes wilh an enormous. piece of canvas, 
representing a wide expanse of walter, and 
the undulation of the waves is rendered by 
a pumber of men beneath the canvas who 
throw their arms and legs about. 

But, on the evening in question, the can- 


vas at the frout of the stage unfortunately | 
got attached to the act-drop, which, on Le- | 


ing raised, carried the canvas with it The 
men who worked the waves, being blind- 
tolded to prevent the dust getting into 
their eyes, were wholly unaware of what 
had occurred, and lay on their backs, kick- 
ing their feet into the air in the most 
absurd fashion. 

The entire audience was convulsed with 
laughier, and the unconscions providers 
of the fun, imagining something must be 
wrovg, removed the coverings from their 
eyes, No sooner was the state of aflairs 
revealed to them than, with one accord, 
they bolted from the stage, 

The representation of this particular 
scene was not further atten pted alter such 
a contretem ps. 

———————————— 

A son of Charles Dickens, who is # law- 
yer in London, was recently retained in & 
casein which the firm of Dombey «& Son 
was interested. 





HIGHEST QUALITY OF ALL. 


Columbia 
gu, Bicycles 





THE STANDARD 
FOR ALL.....- 


AVE you feasted your 

eyes lipon tne peaury 
and grace of the 1895 
Columbias? Have you 
tested and compared 
them with all others? 
Only by such testing can 
you know how fully the 
Columbia justities its 
proud title of the Stand- 
ard tor the World. And 
the price is but 


POPE 
MPG. 
co, 
Hartford, Conn. 
MRANC HEN. 

ROLTON 

NEW TORK 
CMI@ano 

GAN FRANCISCO 
PROVIDENCE 
OuFFALO 


An Art 
Catalogue 
f snow vheels 





HART CYCLE CO., 
Ayentstorthe Columbtaand Hartford Bicycles 
Sith Areh St, Philadelphia 





A 





To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


AYER'S 





THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
(iet the Best? 





—— ’ 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headachie. 


DOLLARD & 


TOUPESE 


CV., 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAME! 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND Tot 
PEEKS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies aud Gentiemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentieomen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEER AND BCALPA, FOR WIGK, INCHES, 





INCHEA. ® 1. The round of the 

No.1. Theround of the head. 
head. No. 2, From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | the head to neck, No, 2. 


back as far as bald. |No.3. From ear to ear 


No. 4. Over forehead as over the top. 

far as required. No.4, From ear to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown | round the forebead. 

of the head. 


They have alwaye ready for sale & spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs. 
Friseties, Braids, Curis, etc., veautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will recetve at- 
tention. 


Dollard’s Herbaninm Extract for the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manufactured anid sold ta 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has aever yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM t 
be used in conjunction with the Herbaniam when the 


Haid * WAHHOMEL ADT ALOR BOM os eure. arcare 


& Oo., to send ber a bottle of their Herbantum Ex. 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal Ww it as adressing for the hair 
in Kugland, 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER 

Oak Lodge Thorpe 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
NAVY PAY OFFICR, PITILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Herbanium Katract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for apwards of five 
years with great aivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinuing, was early restored, and lias beeu kept by 1 
fo ite wonted thickness and strength, It is the bes 
wash | have ever used. 


Nov,, 28, ‘83. 


A. W. KUSSELL, U. 8. N,. 
To MRS. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1225 Chestuutst., Phila 
I have frequently, during a number of years, use 


| the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,'’ and 1 do no 


1 make ever 


know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshin: 
aod healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very rospectfully, 
LEONARD MY ERS, 
Kx-Meinber of Congress, 5th Distric: 
Prepared only and for saie, wholesale and retail, ap 
aoptied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CQO, 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SIIAVING 
WADIKS’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


pie | but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
p oye 











| 


| 
| 








Reading Railroad. 


Aathracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after March 30th, 1895. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Raftalo Day Exprese daily 9.00am pe 


Varior and Dining Car, i 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, 6.46pm | a" 
>> 


Sleeping Cars, 9.6 pm 

WwW Uitamnapee’ Express, woek-days, 8.35, 10.00 am, 4,00 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) a>. m. 

Lock Haven, Cleat field and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.50, 11.3% a m, 
agit, p m from 2th and Chestnut streets— Dini 
Car), 1.30, 6.50, 5.15, (6,12 from Mth and Chestnut 


4.2, (dining car), m, 12.10 night. Su 84. 10, 
<w, 950 a m, 12,35, 3.50, (6.12 from h 
Chestnut, ) 8 2 eee oP m, 12,10 t. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty st 4.30, 8.00, 
9.00, 10,00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 3.30, 4.00 (two hour train), 
5.00, 6.00, 7.98, 8.45 p m, 12,15 night, Su a, 4.30, 


8.30, 9.00. 11.30. a m, 1,30, 5.00, 6.00 p m, 12, 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and 
op night trains to and from New York, 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
8,00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.30, 5.20. 6. 9.45 p m. Sun- 
days—6.77, 8.06, 9.00 a in, 1.05, 4.15, 6.45, 9.45 p m, 
(9.45 pm, dally does not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.00, 6,02, 11.20pm, Accom., 4,20, 7.40, 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4,42, 5,22, 7.20pm. Sunday— Express, 
4.00, 9.05am, 11.30.pm, Accom,, 7.30, 11.4 a m, 
5”. pm. 

For Reading Express, 5.45, 10.00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
1.30pm, Accom., 4.20, 7.40, @ m, 1.40, 4,82, 5,22, 
7.0 p m, Suny ee 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.90 
pm. Aceom., 7.30 am, 5.30 pm, 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg—Express, 8.35, 10. +a 
m, 4.00, 6 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m, 
Suuday — Express, 4.00, am. 

For Pottsville Express, 4.%5, 10.€ a m, 4,00, 6.0, 
1.30pm. Aceom,, 4.2, 7.40 am, 1.40 pm, Sun- 
day—Express, 4.00, 9.06 a m, 11.30 p m, Accom., 
5 Op m,. 

For dhemmekin and Williamsport — Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m, Sunday~—Express, 9.05 a m, 
1.30pm. Additional for Shamokin - Express, week- 
days, 6.02 pm, Accom,, 4.20 am, Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 at 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 
W eek-days- Express, 9.00 am, 2.00, (Saturdays only 
OO pm, ) 4.00, 5.00 pm. Accommodation, 8,00 am 
4 pm. Sundays— Express, 0.00, 19.00 a mac. 
commodation, &.00am, 490 pm. Returning. leave 

Atlantic City (de ot) week-days, express, 7.45, 9.00 

ai, 4.00, 5.90 in. Accommodation, & 15 am, 4,22 

pin, Sundays, express, 4.00, 5.15, 8.00 pam, Ac- 

commodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pin, 

Vartor Cars on all express trains. 

FOR CAPE MAY ANI? SEA ISLE CITY (via 
South Jersey Vallrowis, Fxpress, §8.°0 am, 4.15 pm, 
Sundays, #15 am, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street. 

Brigantine, week-days. 8.00 am, 5.00 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 4.00 am, 4.15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. FE. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, S33 Chestnut street, BD 8. 
Tenth street, #9 5. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Unton Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

l. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 

General Superintendent, 


night. 
cars 


General Passenger Agent 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€ PIANO & OR & ORGANS: 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘*Way IAI" hn 
ou the Swanee Kiver,’’ either *‘in the head,’ 
as it ts called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play 1t WITMOUTARY PREVIOUS KROWLEOCE OF 
MUSIC, IMMEDIATELY correctly and with gow! 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist- 
ance of this GUIDE. 

It must be understowm!l that the Guide wit 
not make an accomplished musician without 
study. it will do nothing of the kind. What 
itcan do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever 
having opened a music book. 

By giving the student the power to play 
IMMEDIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 

this number of pleces being sent with each 
GQuide—the ear grows accustomed to the sounds, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the Keys. So, after a very little practice with 
the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
with the skilland rapidity of the trained player, 
any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any addreas, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
music book containing the words and music for 


100 popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 
Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, P« 











~ 4% Strange indeed that #—~— 









r ‘ 


O should 


ythins so bright, but 
needle clothes others,and is itself 


naked’ Try itin yournexthouse-cleaniné 


COPYRIGn 


y things every day. Modern progress has orowi up ft 
wingin scythe and thence to the lawn mower, So don 
But do you use S\POLIO? = If vo tv 
cut with Lis t ) ‘ 
' ‘ 
_. SAP! 


What folly it would be to cut grass with a pair of scissors! 


) 


Yet people do equally 
nm the hooked sickle to the 


use SCISSOrSs 


